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The transfer of faith is failing as the next generation leaves the church, especially in the 
context of a Korean immigrant church. Parents either do not know what to do or simply 
rely on the church leaders. This project suggests that the church and parents change roles 
so that families become the central unit that carry the responsibility for the faith transfer, 
with the church providing support. If the whole church does its supporting role for family 
to become a disciple community that delivers faith to the next generation, the church will 


restore its dynamism with the next generation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The family should be the main body for faith education and the whole church 
community should work together as a team to pass along the faith to the next generation. 
Christians regard the church as an educational center for faith and therefore entrust their 
children’s faith to the church. Because they think the church is responsible for their 
children’s faith, parents drop them off at the church or in their Sunday School classes and 
pick them up afterwards. They send their children to church as if they were sending them 
to an academic institution. Therefore, people tend to move horizontally to find a church 
that offers better education for their children. However, it is difficult to nurture their 
children’s faith through just one or two hours a week at the church without parents and 
families engaging themselves at home, where the bulk of time is spent. The task of faith 
transfer is particularly challenging in the socioeconomic cultural context of the immigrant 
church in which I serve as a senior pastor. Given the mounting intergenerational gap in 
the bi-lingual and bi-cultural environment facing the immigrant families who are the 
majority of my church congregation, keeping the status quo would mean ever-widening 
gap and ever-increasing conflict. Therefore, standing still, wishing everything would go 
well, was not an option. This triggering me to reflect on and take appropriate action as 
guided by the Spirit and wisdom of God. 

How can the church help families become the main body for faith education? 


How can we restore the family as the center of faith education? Regarding delivering 


faith to the next generation, Christian educator Timothy Paul Jones presented three 
models, suggesting the church community adopt one of them. The three models include: 
Family-Integrated Model, Family-Based Model, and Family-Equipping Model.! All three 
models have validity, but consideration of the circumstances and situation each church 
lies in must be evaluated before a model is chosen for implementation.’ At the core is 
how to establish a family-centered education model and how to gear up toward a family- 
centered structure that the church can help to implement and sustain. For this, parental 
education is a prerequisite step. Also, to recap, the families should be the main body for 
faith education while the whole church community should join in the effort to pass along 
the faith to the next generation. The church community should teach parents how to train 
their children in faith at home and provide resources as necessary. In order to meet the 
needs, the church organization needs to be changed as well. In other words, it is 
necessary to change the church’s system to help build and revitalize each family’s faith 
by equipping them with discipleship training. 

To this end, specific action steps that have been taken include the following: 
1) training parents how to teach the Word to children, 2) providing home worship guides 
and resources for family worship time, 3) VBS and Youth Camp, 4) unified Scripture 
curriculum, and 5) whole generation worship services once a month. In this thesis, the 
project will be shown to be successful in helping meet the challenge a Korean immigrant 
church in the United States, namely Korean Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati (KPCC), 


is facing in its immigrant church setting. The outlines of each chapter are given below. 


' Paul Renfro, Brandon Shields, and Jay Strother, Perspectives on Family Ministry: Three Views, 
ed. Timothy P. Jones (Nashville, TN: B&H Publishing Group, 2009), 42-44. 


? Jones, 45-46. 


Chapter I — Ministry Focus 

In this chapter, my life journey is outlined that motivated me to treat generational 
faith transfer as an important matter. Over the past ten years, I have been serving as next 
generation pastor and came to the conclusion that faith transfer cannot be made by the 
effort of pastors and Sunday school alone. The next generation spends the bulk of their 
time at home, thus needs to be intentionally trained by their parents. This means parents 
need to be prepared as persons of faith to raise their children in the faith as a primary task 
amidst all their other responsibilities. In short, I felt the great need for the whole church 


community to get engaged in faith transfer, not just rely on the pastors’ efforts alone. 


Chapter 2 — Biblical Foundations 

In this chapter, the fourth chapter of Joshua is used as the Biblical Foundation to 
the project. Joshua 4 describes the descendants of the Exodus generation who crossed the 
Red Sea now crossing the Jordan river and experiencing the God of their ancestors in 
their lives for themselves. When they cross the Jordan river, they have faith transfer to 
next generations in mind as they set up the stone at Gilgal. God had them set up the stone 
as a sign and symbol to their descendants. When the following generation asked what the 
stone means, they needed to be prepared to answer the question. Just like the Israelites set 
up the stone at Gilgal, parents need to take the similar step of setting up the tradition of 


worship and faith in their families for next generation. 


Chapter 3 — Historical Foundations 

Historically, families have played a critical role as the center of faith education. In 
this chapter, the importance of the family’s role in faith education is surveyed by 
reviewing various theologians and scholars such as Calvin, Luther, Frederick III. 
Notably, catechism, meaning pedagogical process or content for teaching, was used to 
mean education reciprocally and relationally. In the fifteenth and sixteen centuries, 
catechism came to mean faith education before baptism. Parents in each family were 
called to teach faith to their children in their pastoral care roles in their respective homes. 
In modern times, the good tradition of parents teaching their children discontinued and 
this role was passed over to church pastors and Sunday school. However, God directs 
parents to teach their children; teaching children should not be entrusted to the church 
once a week. Instead, the family should be restored to take over the important role and to 


function as a small unit of the church. 


Chapter 4 — Theological Foundations 

In this chapter the theology of discipleship is applied specifically to parents and 
their children. In order to raise the next generation in faith, parents should be ready to pay 
the price, as all disciples are called to pay the price of faith. Believers have been called to 
the community of disciples and that discipleship must start from the smallest unit of the 
church, which is family. In this respect, it will be argued that the role of the family and 
parents’ function of making their children disciples of Jesus must be restored. In 
particular, the Korean Oriental culture, where parents’ roles are different from that of the 


western world, is explored. In Oriental culture, parents’ authority weighs heavily over 


children, and individual fault is borne collectively by family. For the family to carry out 
the function as the center of faith, both parents need to act together as co-educator, co- 
leader. This is a process that cannot be accomplished in one session but requires training 
repeatedly and continuously in order for the children to become true disciples of Jesus 
Christ. When the role and function for the family has been restored, both the family and 


church become healthy and sound. 


Chapter 5 — Interdisciplinary Foundations 

In the Korean immigrant church context of this project, the decision to immigrate 
to the U.S. was the parents’ choice, not the children’s choice. The family unit faced the 
inconvenience of living as an immigrant minority in a foreign land. Psychological studies 
presented in this chapter help analyze and understand these struggles, which are dubbed 
intergenerational conflict and intercultural conflict. Better understanding of 
intergenerational conflict and intercultural conflict help present solutions to the integrated 
generational conflict. Children of immigrant parents experience conflict because the 
culture they are exposed to at home and church is different from that of the school and 
society. Particular to the Korean identity, parenting is done through a one-way, top-down 
communication style demanding obedience from their children, which can cause a lot of 
conflict to arise. Having to live with two cultures and two languages, can easily stress the 
children. These special circumstances require a great deal of time and effort on the part of 
the parents to understand the problems their children face in order to narrow the 


communication gap and cultural gap through close family relationships. 


Chapter 6 — Project Analysis 

The implementation and results of the project are detailed in chapter 6, as well as 
conclusions drawn from this study. I emphasized that for faith transfer to be effectively 
done, whole church community collaborative effort is required; not just pastors or 
Sunday school teachers are involved but the whole church, including parents. In order for 
the family to become the primary center of faith transfer, the family should have family 
worship service time together. In this family worship, parents are not to talk single- 
handedly, rather the time should be Q&A session in which parents and children freely 
exchange ideas and raise questions, thus receiving the message from God jointly. 
Church’s role is to educate parents to be motivated to act as teachers of faith for their 
children, provide necessary guidance and materials. In case the message preached are 
different by services on Sunday, family members may find it hard to share their thoughts 
on the messages and scriptures back home. For this reason, I felt the great need to unify 
the curriculum for all worship services so that family members can be on the same page 
and on the level playing field to carry on their conversation back home. Thus, I have 
unified curriculum across the worship services, Bible study, small group gatherings. 
Through the six week-long project period, parents were equipped with education, had an 
opportunity to practice as guided, changed their perception on the importance of the 
parent’s role, and ultimately in the process of transforming themselves to be the pastor 


and teacher at home 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

I was born and raised in Korea. Until Dec 2018, I had served in youth ministry at 
God’s Will KwangSung Church for six years in my country. I wanted to build a warm 
and healthy community that was well organized and vividly alive. To avoid missteps, I 
began to grapple with the problems facing many declining Korean churches. I found that 
the root of the problem in Korea was apathy toward the next generation and conflict 
between generations, leading to an absence of faith education for the next generation. 
Additionally, there was a lack of small group communities (like cells) and scant 
communication between what communities there were. Although the problems facing 
churches vary, the education of next generation in the church is vital. My experience 
showed that the generational passing on of faith was not as vibrant as it should be. The 
key missing ingredient was that education was not being done at home by parents nor in 
conjunction with the church’s efforts towards the growth of the children’s faith. 

I concluded that it was vitally important to cultivate small communities in which 
believers were organically connected to each other, and by so doing, the whole 
congregation would come alive. In the middle of these concerns, I came to the United 


States, called by God, in January of 2019. Before arriving in the U.S., I was contacted by 


a senior pastor of Korean immigrant church, who heard I would be attending United 
Theologica Seminary (UTS) as a D.Min. student. This church gladly welcomed me to 
serve as a youth pastor. While my situation had changed in many ways in coming to 
America, I found a similar problem here: disconnection between generations is a big 
issue in Korean immigrant churches in America, just as it is in churches in Korea. They 
both struggle to deliver faith to the next generation. 

While contemplating the problem, I have come to believe that building a healthy 
church community should begin with efforts not only for adult groups, but also for 
passing on the faith to the next generation. Over the past three years, with the goal of 
connecting the two generations in mind, I have worked in the Sunday school and youth 
ministry. I realized in this process that working with children and youth in the church can 
only accomplish so much. However, having the parents’ homes become places of 
teaching, discipling, and faith transfer was key as the younger generation spends much 
more time there than at church. 

Against the backdrop above, this chapter analyzes what is happening in the 
Korean immigrant community in general, in the Korean immigrant church in America 
broadly, and in the Korean Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati (KPCC) specifically, where 
I currently serve as senior pastor for now. The analysis points to the need for a 
sustainable education model to pass on the Christian faith to the next generation. Within 
the context of KPCC, where I have worked for three years (since 2019), a parent 
discipling class was developed and tested with a group of participants from the church. 
As this project came to its fruition, I want to thank participants and the church as a whole 


for their sincerity and humble mindedness. 


Korean Immigrant Church Context 
Immigration History 

Immigration to the U.S. from Korea can be traced to the 1960s when Korea was a 
poor and impoverished country. Over the past fifty years, Korean immigration to the 
United States has increased sharply. In 2017, approximately one million Korean 
immigrants resided in the United States. There are a total of 44.5 million immigrants 
living in the United States, and about 2.4 percent of them are Korean. Many Korean 
immigrants decided came to the U.S. for economic, educational, and political reasons, as 
well as to escape various difficulties in Korean society.! The geopolitical situation in 
Korea remains unstable because South Korea has been in a truce with North Korea since 
the Korean War that ended in July 1953. 

More specifically, the reason the number of immigrants from Korea dramatically 
increased is that Koreans were looking for better opportunities than in Korea’s highly 
competitive society amid limited resources. For comparison, South Korea is smaller in 
land area than the state of Ohio (38,691 square miles versus 44,825 square miles) yet as a 
population of about fifty million compared to Ohio’s population of about 12 million. 
Over-competition in a small country with limited opportunity makes it hard for 
individuals to reach their potential. 

Korea has advanced technology and a fast, stable internet system. It has 


undergone drastic economic and technological growth in the past fifty years. Despite 


' Allison O’Connor and Jeanne Batalova, “Korean Immigrants in the United States,” Migration 
Policy Institute (migrationpolicy.org), April 10, 2019, https://www.migrationpolicy.org/article/korean- 
immigrants-united-states. 
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near-miraculous economic achievements since the 1970s, it is still struggling to improve 
its political and economic conditions. The gap between the rich and the poor in Korea is 
widening, and the society is becoming more materialistic. Koreans are tired of competing 
and struggling to get a job. Housing prices have gone up. Despite working an entire 
lifetime, many cannot afford a condominium in Seoul, the capital of Korea. Thus, Korean 
immigrants coming to the U.S desire their lives to be more materially prosperous in the 
US. 

However, more recently, immigrants arriving from Korea has dramatically 
slowed. Since 2010, the Korean immigrant population in the United States has fallen.” 
According to the Migration Policy Institute, “there are now fewer incentives to emigrate, 
as political and economic conditions in South Korea have improved, and the South 
Korean government has attempted to attract return migration through increased economic 
and business opportunities.’ This decline in immigration, of course, affects the Korean 


Immigrant Church. 


Korean American Church History 

With the growing Korean immigration over the decades, Korean churches in 
America also grew rapidly. There is a joke about Koreans building churches everywhere 
they go. These churches are not just for religious gatherings. The church building is 


where Korean immigrant populations can go, providing comforting places for minors to 


? O’Connor and Batalova. 


3 O’Connor and Batalova. 
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socialize in their native language to their fullest extent. Korean churches are everywhere, 
which enables Korean travelers to seek help from Korean immigrant churches. 

The identity of Korean churches as religious communities, however, is fading. 
Since American missionaries evangelized Korea 130 years ago, Korea has seen its 
economy growing at super-high rate by God’s grace. Alongside the economic growth, the 
Korean church became richer. More recently, however, it is experiencing a marked 
visible decline amid materialistic prosperity and the smear campaign against Christianity 
by anti-Christ forces. Korean immigrants into the U.S. since 2010 have carried similar 
anti-church sentiment with them into the U.S. 

Several common problems can be found in Korean churches at home and Korean 
immigrant churches in the U.S. First, in South Korea, one can find churches with over 
thousand people gathered. However, it is difficult to find churches that are spiritually 
alive, living out the Word, acting as salt and light in the world. Annually, thousands of 
theological seminary students graduate. Yet Christians and churchgoers are declining in 
numbers, with the church experiencing an overall decline. There are more churches than 
convenience stores, but people have become critical of the church’s secularization. 

Second, there are problems in the Korean immigrant church. While parents 
moved to a different country voluntarily, this was not their children’s choice. Some refer 
to this second generation as “bananas” metaphorically; they are Asian in appearance 
(yellow), but their inwardly American (white).* The Korean immigrant church is a home 


to them in both good and bad ways. Children share their home culture (Korean identity) 


4 Eunju Yoon et al., “East Asian Adolescents’ Ethnic Identity Development and Cultural 
Integration: A Qualitative Investigation.,” Journal of Counseling Psychology 64, no. 1 (2017): pp. 65-66, 
https://doi.org/10.1037/cou0000181. 
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with other peers in the church, which they cannot do at school. However, if they feel the 
ethnic identity at home and in the church are the same, they are bothered by this and 
choose to leave the church. Their draw toward being “American” pulls them away from 
the Korean immigrant church. 

The church is an organic biostructure. As cells must be alive for the whole body 
to remain healthy, the family, the unit cell of the church, must be spiritually alive for the 
whole church to become healthy. A healthy church with healthy families passes down the 
faith to the next generation. Sadly, many parents chose to delegate faith education to the 
church, thinking they have done their part by dropping them off at Sunday school. Many 
parents fail to become role models creating a gulf between what they say they believe and 
what they do. Accordingly, the next generation, seeing the gap between faith and action, 
do not trust their parents and thus leave the church. With the congregation losing the 
spiritual power of evangelizing the next generation through holiness and unity in Christ, 
it is natural that church attendance declines over time. This problem of intergenerational 
gap makes the church dysfunctional and static when it should be dynamic center of God’s 


grace working in the members of the body. 


History of Korean Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati History 

Rev. Eun-Jong Koh served the KPCC as a senior pastor for ten years, from 2007 
to 2017, with love and sacrifice resembling the image of Jesus Christ. Before he came, it 
was known that the church had changed its senior pastors frequently and had many 
problems, big and small. Rev. Koh was a good shepherd who understood the agonies of 


immigrants. He befriended them and treated everyone with love and care, and the church 
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gradually stabilized. Five years before his scheduled retirement, he resigned suddenly and 
became a full-time missionary in Guatemala. As the result, the congregation was shaken 
by the announcement, which was thought of as untimely since the church was 
experiencing revival. 

In 2017, Rev. Yun-don Jeong moved to Cincinnati from South Korea to succeed 
Rev. Koh. People were nostalgic for the former pastor making it difficult for this new 
pastor to overcome the inevitable comparisons. Nonetheless, Rev. Yun-don Jeong did his 
best to stabilize the church until he was called into other opportunity outside the church. 
When Rev. Yon-don Jeong resigned in August 2020, the Presbytery appointed me to the 
senior pastor role from my previous role as youth/Sunday School pastor. 

Since I became the senior pastor in the church in Sept.2020, thanks to the grace 
and mercy of God, the church has begun further growing. Now the church stands firm 
with attendance increasing and newcomers added every month, if not every week. 
Attendance in early 2020 was 28 but as of February 2022 was 65. Even with the 
pandemic, the church added 20 members in 2021-2022. 

The KPCC has a forty-five-year history. KPCC did not have its own facility and 
rented space at Hartwell Presbyterian Church (HPC hereafter), a church over one hundred 
years old. During this rental period, HPC, a predominantly Caucasian church, declined 
and eventually lost its long-time pastor. Currently, only a small number of faithful senior 
citizens gather for worship at HPC. In March 2019, HPC asked the KPCC to take over 
the building, and the KPCC agreed. Since then, the KPCC embarked on refurbishing the 


old building, from small items like light bulbs to large repair or improvement projects.° 


5 Yun-don Jeong (KPCC former senior pastor) interview by Writer, Cincinnati, March 16, 2019. 
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It is amazing to see how gracious God has been in providing all our needs in a miraculous 


way: Jehovah Jireh—our God is God of provision. 


Ministry Descriptions 

Geographic Descriptions 

The KPCC is in Hartwell, Ohio near Cincinnati. Most Korean members live 
outside Hartwell. They drive from Cincinnati, West Chester, Mason, Madisonville, and 
greater Cincinnati, including Kentucky and Indiana. There is no Korean town near 
Cincinnati; most Koreans are widely spread over the region. They drive thirty minutes to 
an hour to attend church. The University of Cincinnati has many Korean international 
students, many of whom attend Korean churches in the great Cincinnati area. Because of 
distance, meeting during the week can be difficult requiring most church activities to take 
place on Sundays. 

Hartwell was originally a wealthy neighborhood suburb of Cincinnati. Over the 
years, though, Hartwell has been in financial decline and is now an impoverished 
neighborhood. People who were financially able moved to other locations, while those 


who could not afford to stayed. As a result, housing prices have dropped significantly. 


Demographic Descriptions 
There are approximately two thousand Koreans residing in or around Cincinnati, 


which is referred to as “greater Cincinnati.” According to the 2010 U.S. census, 636 
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Koreans lived in the city of Cincinnati.© However, Koreans who attend Korean churches 
in Cincinnati area come from a larger geographic area. The estimate of two thousand 
Koreans includes those living within church driving distance from nearby communities 
and towns. 

There are about nine Korean churches in greater Cincinnati.’ Among them, the 
largest church has two hundred attendance. The average attendance of the rest of the 
churches is between fifty and one hundred people. Thus, with an estimated seven hundred 
average total attendance, it can be estimated that around 25 percent of Koreans attend 
Korean churches regularly. In the immigrant society, it is often the case that members 
move from one church to another, resulting in double count in membership. Additionally, 
people are also relatively nomadic, moving from one place to another more frequently 


than in non-immigrant societies. 


Present Ministry 
I started in my church as a youth/Sunday school pastor when I moved to the U.S. 
in 2019 for the Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) program at UTS. In this role, I ministered to 
the consolidated group of children and young adults. When I was appointed the senior 
pastor in August 2020, I became in charge of the entire congregation with the assistance 
of part-time assistant pastor. There are approximately twenty youth and children 


connected to the church. Children younger than kindergarten age gather separately. The 


® “Cincinnati, OH Population and Races,” USA.com, http://www.usa.com/cincinnati-oh- 
population-and-races.htm. 


7 “Cincinnati, Ohio Population 2019,” Cincinnati, Ohio Population 2019 (Demographics, Maps, 
Graphs), http://worldpopulationreview.com/us-cities/cincinnati-population/. 
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youth program is under on-going development. Children and youth have worship service 
at 11:30 a.m. every Sunday followed by small group gatherings. Three teachers serve 
them on Sundays and also go out for events to have fun and build relationships. 

The church’s worship service is held twice every Sunday morning. The first 
service is in English at 10 a.m. The second is in Korean at 11:30 a.m. The whole family 
convenes inter-generationally for the “whole family worship service” every last Sunday 
of the month at 11:30 a.m. Most recently we renamed it “all-generations worship,” with 


an intent to put focus on faith transfer to next generation. 


Sunday School and Youth Group (Grades Four Through Twelve) 

The youth ministry starts alongside the second main service at 11:30am. The 
associate pastor leads this worship of praise and preaching. After worship, they break into 
small groups by age and lunch together in the fellowship hall. After lunch, they play 
board games, table tennis, soccer, and other games. This forms part of a very important 
ministry disguised as fun. The teenagers and children cannot meet during the week, so if 
they leave right after lunch, they do not have a chance to get to know each other. 

It is important to educate our next generation and befriend them. It is equally 
important to befriend their parents. To encourage the parents’ attention to their children’s 
faith, the ministry invites parents to a “Briefing Session on Children’s Faith Education” at 
the beginning of each year. This session explains the curriculum of Bible education and 
the type of help that is needed at home. It stresses that to raise children in faith, it is 


necessary for faith to be passed on both in the church and at home. 
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When I became senior pastor, I presented a long-term vision to the parents for the 
next generation’s faith education. This vision includes, 1) a pastoral suggestion for 
parents about how to nurture the next generation at home and how to form a faith family, 
and 2) a faith education model in the church. And I also provided a practical guide for 


faith education for families. 


Young Adults and Teacher Group 

When I first came to this church, I met and socialized with the young adults first. 
They came to the U.S. to study or work, or just followed their parents. They did not have 
a gathering for a service for their age. It took time to build a rapport with them. I asked 
the idling young adults to serve as Sunday school/youth group teachers and also started 
Bible study on Saturdays. Although my expectation was not high, I believed it could help 
build good relationships, which then can help lead them to discipleship. I remember one 
pastor I met before I left Korea advising me, “When you get there, it is better to befriend 


them, not minister to them. Immigrants need friends.” 


Ministry Journey 
My Early Days 
I grew up with a father who pastored small churches. My father did not enforce 
belief. For instance, he did not name his sons after any heroic figure in the Bible, nor did 
he ask us to live a life worthy of a pastor’s kid. I did learn by watching him to value the 
life of a pastor. He was always thirsty to learn and lived a Spirit-led life. My father still 


serves a small church, continuing his studying and listening to other pastors’ preaching. 
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He also studies the Chinese language to preach the Gospel when he is out in the mission 
field in China. He was my closest teacher. 

I decided to follow in my father’s footsteps; becoming a pastor felt like my 
destiny. My father’s ministry was multi-tasking, always ready to serve people whenever 
called to help. His work was not confined to spiritual needs, but also included mundane 
things like plumbing, electricity, repairing homes, farming, and providing food. 
Following my father’s work, my family moved several times. Wherever we were, my 
father and my family were loved by the believers. Every church in which he ministered 
experienced small revivals. Every time we had to move to another church, people sent us 
off with tears. 

As I grew up watching my father, I learned that pastoral care is about serving 
people. Of course, “love your neighbor” is one of the two most important commandments 
Jesus taught us in Matthew 22:36-40. My father stressed showing love towards neighbors 
so much that, as a result, I tried to love my neighbors first, and not God first, which is the 
first most important commandment. Additionally, as a pastor’s first son, how I appeared 
to others and how I maintained relationship with others mattered more than being true to 
myself. Thus, I lived a relationship-driven rather than a Christ-centered life. I put in all 
my energy to being loved and doing what pleased others. 

My mother was a strong woman, always diligent and did her best for church and 
family. She was thorough in her role as a mother and always talked about her 
responsibilities to us, her three sons. I have a natural disposition, inherited from her. I 
wanted to please my mother and not disappoint her. Studying hard was the way I thought 


to please her. I pretended to study all the time I was sitting at my desk, but I let my mind 
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wander to other things. I looked studious, but I didn’t use my time well. My grades were 
not good. Nevertheless, my mother was always pleased, encouraging me to study hard. 
As I grew up, I pretended to be a decent person. I grew up as an obedient son, a 
“good kid.” I never had an accident as a teenager because I did not’ want to lose my 
reputation for being a nice person. Once, when I was ten years old, I played the role of a 
military general while playing with my friends. I bragged about my ability to jump from 
about four meters high; when I jumped, I broke a bone. I lied to my parents that my 
friend had pushed me from behind. It was just a child’s white lie, but it still lingers in my 


memory. It was the moment of the truth that revealed my true self. 


Crisis of Faith 

I was too young to discern what a valuable life was. I did not know what it was 
like to be led by the Holy Spirit. I knew my father’s life was worthy, but my family’s life 
was hard from poverty. For tuition or school meals, my father came to school, asking my 
teacher or an administrator to help our family in difficulty. We trusted God, but as a 
young boy I did not know what that meant. Sometimes I felt ashamed of my poverty and 
was depressed. 

To make matters worse, my parents fell into a conman’s trap. They loaned money 
to a deaconess they greatly trusted, and she ran away with the money. They were 
subjected to two more episodes of fraud. My parents loved their sheep and believed them 
but had disappointing experiences, which frustrated me. I began to ask God, “Why this 
misfortune?” This question led me to the problem of pain when studying theology. I 


concentrated on the themes of suffering of the righteous and the problems of life that are 
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not easily comprehended or solved. During my childhood, I did not get a clear answer to 
these theological questions. However, despite the many problems we encountered, when I 
look back, I can confess that God took care of my family. Faith did not come because all 
my questions were answered. I gained faith by believing God, who has the solution to 


life’s problems. 


Vision Power 

My spiritual journey began in earnest as I graduated from high school and 
devoted myself to a mission organization called Vision Power that focused on 
evangelizing youth. I heard about this missionary team from a friend. I was curious about 
them because I had attended an all-boys middle and high school, and I wanted to be in a 
Christian community where men and women comingled. I went to a meeting to make 
friends, and something unexpected happened. At praying time, the Holy Spirit 
overwhelmed me. My soul sang to the Lord, and my mouth spoke in tongues. It changed 
everything. I continued to be involved in Vision Power throughout my university years. 

In the ministry of Vision Power, at first, there was nothing I could do well for the 
ministry other than simple but hard jobs through which I enthusiastically developing 
diverse skills. I spent nights posting posters to promote missionary events, like praise 
worship. I joined the vocal team, learned how to harmonize, how to play the drums, how 
to run the administration, and how to build relationships. Most of my college friends 
spent their time making money, investing in self-improvement, but I could not afford two 


part-time jobs. There were moments when I regretted this, but after a while, I realized the 
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time was not wasted from the intense training in Vision Power. I teamed up with other 
co-workers, hosted camps, served as a worship praise leader, and led intercessory prayer. 

The leading pastor of “Vision Power” had strong leadership. He was convinced 
that if we dream in God, pray, and do our best with what was given to us, our community 
will prosper. It was during this time that I learned to dream, challenge, grow, and expand. 
If one person dreams, it ends with a dream. If ten people dream together, the dream 
becomes a reality. One step taken by ten people is more important than ten steps taken by 
one person. I witnessed how God uses weak people regardless of their possessions and 
capabilities. 

The group concentrated on nurturing and training young Christians through 
hosting intensive camps. It was a unique spiritual experience paralleled to a special forces 
unit who take part in a battle together. Within a span of years, Vision Power transformed 
from a small, unknown group to a large ministry group that regularly holds large camps 


for young Christians. 


Ministry at God’s Will Church 

From January 2013 to 2018, I served God’s Will Church for six years—two years 
part-time, two years semi-full-time, then two years full-time. By way of introduction, 
God’s Will church has a good reputation for being reformational. Many intelligent 
Christians and mature believers swarmed to the church, but the senior pastor refused to 
become a mega church. He decided to divide it into four healthy, independent churches. 


The church became a role model and received attention from in and out of Christian 
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society in Korea as bearing the fruit of the Holy Spirit. My church, God’s Will- 


KwangSung, was one of the four independent churches. 

When I look back on those early days as a single man in my late twenties, I was a 
young pastor aiming to replicate what I learned in Vision power. My ministry style for a 
group of teachers and kids in fourth to sixth grades was that of strong leadership. There 
seemed to be no problems in the beginning, but soon I began to encounter problems. 

There is a story that fishermen put a shark in water tanks that carry live fish 
because fish stay fresher in fear of the shark that keeps them awake. Likewise, people say 
that in ministry, there should be a shark to keep oneself spiritually alive, like there was 
Saul for David. I had a shark in my group, too, who kept me awake. He frequently finger 
pointed at my flaws in front of the teachers and upset me for what I lacked as a pastor. 
Because of him, I had to examine myself more, leaving no room for arrogance. In the 
third chapter of 1 Kings, King Solomon seeks a discerning heart. In the Korean Bible, 
this is translated as a “listening mind.” God gave me big and small difficulties, and the 
ensuing challenges gave me listening ears and heart. From this group, I learned how to 
build a community together, listening to the thoughts of others, not making decisions 
single-handedly. 

During this period, I met a lot of students who were going through the challenges 
of puberty. (In Korea, this is starting younger because of changes in the environment like 
access to mobile phones and the internet.) Since I went through this period in my own life 
very obediently, it was difficult for me to understand those children at first. The more 


time I spent with adolescents, the more I came to understand them. 
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I began to understand that church education is not just about teaching children and 
youth on Sundays at the church. Children and youth attend church for only one or two 
hours a week. A week is 168 hours, so that’s 167 or 166 hours out of church to one or 
two hours in church. Children could stay in touch with their church teachers during the 
week and, have their parents educate them about their faith at home. However, most 
youth grow up listening to the stories of the world. Modern media is so powerful that it 
captivates our mind in a blink of an eye. And by its power it often rules us. I wanted to 
counteract the way the world dragged children and youth away from God, so I thought 
religious education should begin at home. The difficulty was that even parents did not 
know what to do at home and relied on church for their children’s faith. I started a 
parents’ prayer meeting. The attendance increased and decreased, but after five years, I 
still found this prayer meeting so important. In this gathering, we prayed and studied the 
word regarding God’s will for our parenting. Parents and teachers connected and 
experienced changes in their parenting and educating as well as in their relationships with 
their children and students. Additionally, the pastor heard the stories of parents and 
learned how their children live at home. 

One of the changes that took place at this meeting is shown in the story of a 
teenager, Choi (not his real name). Choi was a smart, good-looking teenager. I had 
known him for five years. He attended the church regularly, but he did not seem to have 
any faith. His mom cried many tears praying for him. Sometimes he had small problems 
at school, so his mom came to the parents’ prayer meeting and talked about problems she 
went through. One day, Choi’s mother called me with urgency in her voice. Choi had hit 


his school mate, and the school mate went to the hospital. This other student had hit Choi 
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first, however, his parents demanded a large sum of money. I searched for a lawyer to 
solve this problem and encouraged Choi’s parents. The problem could not be completely 
solved, but we dealt with it together. A couple of days later, when Choi was sick and no 
one could go to pick him up, I took him to the emergency room., After this simple act, he 
began to change. Choi joined our discipleship program. He experienced changes in 
fellowship. The difficult time he went through made him feel his parents’ love and my 
heart for him. He opened his heart towards God more than before. I came to see this as 
the power of prayer during the prayer meeting. Sometimes impossible problems are 
solved when families and church work together in God. I believe that church must be 
connected to the family and work together for children’s faith. 

As a full-time minister at the church, I also found that the power of the Holy 
Spirit is the most important force. I had a yearning for the Holy Spirit from what I had 
learned from my parents. However, I did not know what it truly meant to let go of myself 
and be guided by the Holy Spirit. When I joined God’s Will Church as a youth pastor, I 
was put in charge of the youth group. I visited youth and teachers to clothe, feed and 
relate to them. I also led a group of five pastors and trainees passionately for the various 
ministries assigned to me, including Sunday services, summer retreats, discipleship 
training courses, special services, and seasonal events. I poured all my energy and power 
into it, but the results appeared insignificant. It felt like there was no fruit except for 
reaping a small harvest, not enough to fire up the community. I was burned out when 
there was nothing more I can do. When I reached my limit, God’s question started again: 
“Do you love me?” There are no fruits when relying on our own power. It reminded me 


of the time Jesus came to Peter when Peter was at a low point and could lower his net no 
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more. Unwittingly, immersed in church ministry, I returned to my old self, relying on my 
strengths. I grew tired of the ministry. Although God had taught me to trust in the Lord 


over and over again, I found myself relapsing to self-confidence. 


Turning Point 

A critical turning point came in the summer of 2018 when I met with a pastor 
friend. As we prayed together, I experienced revitalization and restoration in my spirit. 
While praying with the friend, I declared God’s breath of life working in my breath. The 
summer retreat we had was full of grace with the fervent Holy Spirit working among us. 
Once again, I learned that loving and relying on the Lord brings greater spiritual impact 
than working from my own will and power. I am not capable of changing a person, but 
the Lord can. 

A wind of change blew through my ministry. Prayer meetings for teachers began. 
The newlywed group I lead began to deepen in fellowship. In Ezekiel 37, Ezekiel 
prophesied upon dry bones, and he was part of a miraculous scene. I prophesied the Word 
of God, and God was the one who worked. My role was not to shy away from the Word 
but to boldly proclaim it in the community. In this way, the Lord drew me closer to 
commit myself to God. 

When we become masters of our individual lives and take lordship in our hands, 
we judge ourselves based on what we have, like wealth, academic cliques, skills, and 
circumstances. We swing quickly from joy to sorrow depending on external conditions. 


But when the source of our power is the Lord, we stand on the unchanging rock of ages. 
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Project Focus 

When I was preparing for UTS admission, I could sense God’s guiding hand 
being extended to me. God opened the door for me to continue to learn through the 
D.Min. program at UTS. I was keen to learn more about Holy Spirit working in 
ministries. It felt like a new challenge waiting for me, just as when I went to China on a 
short-term mission seven years ago. My study at UTS was a great leap forward in faith. 
God repeatedly told me, “You love me with all your heart and lean on not yourself but 
me.” This is the reason I applied to UTS with confidence in the Lord, looking forward to 
his guidance. The Gospel is living out my life with God’s help rather than by my own 
effort; I want my life to be led by God’s grace and the Spirit. 

Before I came to the United States, the all-knowing God connected me to a 
Presbyterian church in Cincinnati, which I never heard of or knew before. This church 
needed a youth pastor, so the senior pastor contacted me via an international call. I 
decided to go because I learned that following the lead of God is the surest way. I met 
several families who had immigrated from South Korea. I also met people who faced 
conflicts between generations. 

Looking back on my past ministry work, I had to deal with many problems 
between generations and within families, whether I looked for these or not. Through 
these situations I saw God’s vision for the church that created a future for the next 
generation. I was called here to help link generation to generation. My belief is that 
problems between immigrant parents and the second generation can be solved within a 


church community which earnestly seeks God’s wisdom and guidance. However, the 
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solution is not in the church, but within a church that teaches parents to address these 


problems and teach the next generation in their homes. 


Conclusion 

As a pastor, I met and had conversations with adolescent friends who were 
experiencing religious conflict. I also worked to find ideal models of healthy community. 
As a result, I found a clue to overcoming the problem of intergenerational disconnection 
for establishing a healthy community. 

The clue lies in linking family and church: for example, household worship’, 
monthly whole family worship, parent education meetings, parent prayer meetings, etc. 
Also, intergenerational disconnection can be overcome when the Sunday school teachers 
are well trained and equipped. It is also helpful for the pastor to meet with students 
frequently with a systematic educational curriculum. 

In this thesis I present a paradigm for educating the next generation in the 
immigrants’ church. To test the effectiveness of this paradigm, a six week-long project 
was developed where parents were equipped through teaching and practice to embrace 
the importance of the parent’s role and begin to be transformed into the roles of pastor 
and teacher at home. A six-week parent discipling class in a Korean immigrant church 
proved effective in helping parents take on their primary role of passing their faith onto 
their children. If the whole church does its supporting role for family to become a disciple 


community that delivers faith to the next generation, the church will restore its dynamism 


8 “Household Worship,” NovaRoma, November 26, 2012 
http://www.novaroma.org/nr/Household_worship. 
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with the next generation. The hope is that implementing this parent education in a church 


will help connect the church and the family for church revitalization. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

People in a post-modern world live in a very complex and culturally diverse 
society. As society and culture become more sophisticated, more experts in each field 
come into being. In this world, there are so many professionals, and people can learn 
skills in any field from them. This translates to the home where parents can just spend 
money and let children obtain knowledge and skills from experts. Parents no longer feel 
the need or even the ability to try to pass their knowledge or skill on to their children. 
These new ways of education were also adopted into Christian education. Nowadays, the 
church is regarded as one of the professional institutes. Parents tend to think that 
entrusting their children to church experts is sufficient. But this approach is completely 
off the mark. Faith is not a skill or technique, but it is an empirical knowledge of and 
relationship with God, which can best be acquired from the parents who live out the faith 
day in day out. Children still learn from what their parents actually do and not just from 
what they say. 

In the book of Joshua chapter 4, after crossing the Jordan River, Joshua set up at 
Gilgal twelve stones. And then he said to Israelites, “In the future when your descendants 
ask their fathers, ‘what do these stones mean?’, tell them, ‘Israel crossed the Jordan on 


dry ground’” (Joshua 4:20-21). This means that Joshua wanted the people of God to 
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30 
know what God has done for them, that the powerful hand of the Lord was with them, 


and that they must always fear the Lord their God. Knowing God does not only mean 
intellectual and metaphysical knowledge about Him, but a relationship with Him. This 
incident, along with crossing the Red Sea and observing the Passover, became an 
empirical and interpretative knowledge to Israelites that they remember to this day that 
God, who led them in their past, will be their savior in the future. They will be blessed 
when they celebrate and preserve this faith, but when they do not, they will not be 
blessed. 

Deuteronomy chapter 6 (the “Shema”) is an important text for the transfer of 
faith, and Joshua chapter 4 is connected to it as a Deuteronomistic history. When Israel 
was taught to remember and celebrate God’s work through all five senses and interpret 
their lives through the past, Israel would know where their identity came from and how to 
live up to the identity in the future. Shema emphasized diligently teaching children to 
love God and experience God. Erecting a stone in each household was a physical way to 
remember and celebrate their experience with God. 

The Israelites and their leader crossed the Jordan river by faith, and then they set 
up the stones of Gilgal. Through this passage, people should also know that they should 
set up a stone of Gilgal in their family. The church and youth ministry should not be the 
only main body of faith education, rather the home should be. In addition, the whole 
church community should work together to pass on the faith to the next generation. This 
chapter will take a close look at Joshua 4, expounding in detail by what process the 
stones were set up, examining the deeper meaning of the stones, and then applying this 


understanding to life today. 
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Exegesis 


Joshua 4:1-24 


‘When the whole nation had finished crossing the Jordan, the LORD said 
to Joshua, *”Choose twelve men from among the people, one from each tribe, 
3and tell them to take up twelve stones from the middle of the Jordan from right 
where the priests stood and to carry them over with you and put them down at the 
place where you stay tonight.” 

4So Joshua called together the twelve men he had appointed from the 
Israelites, one from each tribe, *and said to them, “Go over before the ark of the 
LORD your God into the middle of the Jordan. Each of you is to take up a stone 
on his shoulder, according to the number of the tribes of the Israelites, “to serve as 
a sign among you. In the future, when your children ask you, ‘What do these 
stones mean?’ ’tell them that the flow of the Jordan was cut off before the ark of 
the covenant of the LORD. When it crossed the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan 
were cut off. These stones are to be a memorial to the people of Israel forever.” 

8So the Israelites did as Joshua commanded them. They took twelve stones 
from the middle of the Jordan, according to the number of the tribes of the 
Israelites, as the LORD had told Joshua; and they carried them over with them to 
their camp, where they put them down. *Joshua set up the twelve stones that had 
been in the middle of the Jordan at the spot where the priests who carried the ark 
of the covenant had stood. And they are there to this day. 

'ONow the priests who carried the ark remained standing in the middle of 
the Jordan until everything the LORD had commanded Joshua was done by the 
people, just as Moses had directed Joshua. The people hurried over, ''and as soon 
as all of them had crossed, the ark of the LORD and the priests came to the other 
side while the people watched. !’The men of Reuben, Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh crossed over, armed, in front of the Israelites, as Moses had directed 
them. '?About forty thousand armed for battle crossed over before the LORD to 
the plains of Jericho for war. 

'4That day the LORD exalted Joshua in the sight of all Israel; and they 
revered him all the days of his life, just as they had revered Moses. 

Then the LORD said to Joshua, '”’*Command the priests carrying the ark 
of the Testimony to come up out of the Jordan.” 

So Joshua commanded the priests, “Come up out of the Jordan.” 

'8And the priests came up out of the river carrying the ark of the covenant 
of the LORD. No sooner had they set their feet on the dry ground than the waters 
of the Jordan returned to their place and ran at flood stage as before. 

On the tenth day of the first month the people went up from the Jordan 
and camped at Gilgal on the eastern border of Jericho. ?°And Joshua set up at 
Gilgal the twelve stones they had taken out of the Jordan. *!He said to the 
Israelites, “In the future when your descendants ask their fathers, ‘What do these 
stones mean?’ “tell them, ‘Israel crossed the Jordan on dry ground.’ ** For the 
LORD your God dried up the Jordan before you until you had crossed over. The 
LORD your God did to the Jordan just what he had done to the Red Sea when he 
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dried it up before us until we had crossed over. **He did this so that all the peoples 

of the earth might know that the hand of the LORD is powerful and so that you 

might always fear the LORD your God.” [New International Version] 
Historical Context 

God decided to save the people of Israel who were oppressed in the land of Egypt. 
Their crying reached heaven and God sent Moses to lead them out of Egypt. In the book 
of Deuteronomy, when Moses and the Israelites arrived by the Jordan river, Moses 
preached what to do and what not after entering the land of Canaan. Many chapters of the 
book of Deuteronomy pertain to Moses’ long sermon, including the blessings and curses 
that God spoke through Moses to Israel conditional upon how Israelites live out their 
lives in the land of Canaan. Moses could not enter Canaan, but he passed on the words of 
the law to Israel before he died. After Moses died, God again spoke to Israel through 
Joshua to be careful to obey all the law Moses gave them, asking Israel to make a choice 
either to obey or disobey God’s commands, and as the consequence, to be blessed or 
cursed. Joshua’s leadership era begins by asking Israel to make a choice. 

The so-called Deuteronomic history of Martin Noth (1902-1968)! has become the 
mainstream theology in later generations, though contesting views have emerged.” The 
Deuteronomic history describes the history of Israel from a certain point of view, and that 
view pertains to Deuteronomy chapters 27-28. These chapters articulate how obedience 
results in blessings and how the opposite, disobedience, brings about troubles. Thus, the 


Deuteronomic history can be a special lens through which Israel’s identity can be 


' This subject will be addressed in more detail in the literary context section. 


? Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, ed., The New Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 2, D-H 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006-2009), 106-107. 
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understood. Israel failed repeatedly as shown in such books as Judges, Samuel and Kings; 
and they failed because of their disobedience, which resulted in troubles. The Israelites 
who had escaped from Egypt, conquered the land of Canaan, and committed to keeping 
the covenant before the Lord. But the next generation did not know God, failed to obey, 
and as a result, had a lot of trouble in the promised land. They should have reflected on 


these results, learned from their history, and obeyed the Lord. 


Literary Context 

The book of Joshua is about the Israelites’ history in general. When history books 
are read, it is important to bear in mind the historical view of the historian who wrote the 
book. The descriptions and portrayals of the same events vary depending on the author’s 
view of the history. The core theme and contents of Joshua will be understood effectively 
through the lens of the historical view of Deuteronomic history. 

Martin Noth observed that from Deuteronomy chapter | all the way to 2 Kings 
chapter 25 (encompassing all of the books of Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings), there were common threads running through the books carrying a volume of 
historical work. He named it the Deuteronomistic history.*? Deuteronomistic history 
connotates a historical view reflective of the central ideas of Deuteronomy. Also, the 
authors are considered the “Deuteronomistic Historians”* The work put the history of 
Israel in a big bundle from the time just before Israel entered the land (Deuteronomy) 


through the fall of the Northern and Southern kingdoms (2 Kings 25). As the history 


3 Trent C. Butler, Word Biblical Commentary Joshua (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1983), xx. 


4 Carolyn Pressler, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2002), 1. 
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written in the Deuteronomic historical view, these books historically show how faithfully 
God delivered on His promise, how Israel prospered when they obeyed God, and how 
curse fell upon them when they failed to keep the covenant. A unified style of language, 
contents, and context are found in Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings.° 
Although there is a notable exception to the Deuteronomistic history approach, his 
research has been widely accepted and many later studies are indebted to his work.° 

When Joshua became the next leader of Israel, God commanded Joshua to 
meditate on the law of Moses and keep it all. That is how the book of Joshua starts. In 
chapter 1, God commands Joshua, “Do not let this Book of the Law depart from your 
mouth; meditate on it day and night, so that you may be careful to do everything written 
in it. Then you will be prosperous and successful” (1:8). As God had spoken through 
Moses, so He did to Joshua, Moses’ successor. God promised that Joshua would be 
successful when he put into practice every law God gave through Moses. This is the 
theme of Joshua. In fact, Joshua, and his people (the army) were successful when they 
obeyed the law of Jehovah, and when they did not, they experienced defeat. 

Joshua chapter 4 will be more clearly understood when viewed through the main 
themes of the Deuteronomistic history books. The Deuteronomistic history begins with 
the story of how the law was passed on to Israel by Moses and then carried forward under 
the guidance of Joshua. Joshua, who succeeded Moses, and his people come to the Jordan 
River. They find themselves at a desperate moment. They are to cross the river before 


fighting against the natives, yet Joshua is an inexperienced leader. So, it was important 


5 J. Gordon McConville and Gary N. Knoppers, eds., Reconsidering Israel and Judah: Recent 
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for the new leader and his people to remember what God had done for Israel by 
commemorating the Red Sea and the Passover, so as to further ensure their descendants 
remember and commemorate God’s intervention in the history of Israel. Again, the 
promise of God was called upon, and the people of Israel experience the power of God. 
When the text is read, this context of Deuteronomistic history should not be missed. 

The Israelites started to follow the law when they first took possession of the land. 
However, the story unfolds how their descendants continue vicious circles of failing, 
crying out, being saved, and then failing again, throughout the Judges era until the house 
of David. In the course of time that follows, they again lose the spirit until King Josiah 


restores it.’ 


Literary Criticism 

The book of Joshua is a complex narrative composed by the writers with several 
different contexts.’ The book of Joshua is assumed to have been written mainly in the 
Davidic monarchy.’ Butler points out that there is duplication of structural elements such 
as crossing the river (3:16, 4:10), the priests leaving the river (4:11, 18), the selection of 
men to carry the stones (3:12, 4:2) and the command to teach the children (4:6-7, 4:21- 
24).!° Therefore it can be supposed that there are duplicate sources. Butler considers that 


there are two different narratives. One narrative takes place near Jericho (3:16) while the 
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other at Gilgal (4:19-20). Joshua 3:1-5:1 requires the reader’s attention because of side 


comments and frequent overlapping of the two narratives.!! 

Linda Allen in the NIB commentary describes Joshua as divided into J (Yahwist) 
and E (Elohist) document layers. The emphasis of these two layers is different: The 
center of the narrative which took place near Jericho (3:16) is the ark of the covenant and 
the pile of stones. The second layer of the narrative at Gilgal is centered on Israel 
crossing dry land: In this second narrative, when the priests take Yahweh’s ark of the 
covenant and put their feet into the Jordan to cross the river, the emphasis is on the water 
crossing and the people crossing it. It has the characteristics of a question-and-answer 


education that systematically teaches the nature of the law.” 


Archaeological background 

This passage in Joshua chapter 4 reminds us of the preceding event in Jordan, 
even though of the scene has been changed to Gilgal. Two different events occurred near 
Jericho (3:16) and near Gilgal (4:19-20). The meaning of “Gilgal” can be ‘circle (of 
stones)’, or ‘rolling’ from Hebrew ‘393’ (galal — to roll)’.!3 It can be considered that the 
meaning of rolling relates to faith deliberation, faith being passed on (or rolling over) to 


the next generation. Just as the water falls from a high mountain flowing continually, the 


'! Jerome F. D. Creach, Joshua: Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 44. 
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faith will continue to be passed on to the next generations by erecting a monument in this 
Gilgal area. 

Gilgal is located on the east side of Jericho between Jericho and the Jordan. The 
exact location is not certain, but according to J. Muilenburg, it is estimated about two 
kilometers southeast of Jericho.'* After the crossing of the Jordan (4:19), ‘Gilgal’ became 
a base for Israel to conquer the land of Canaan. The twelve commemorative stones were 
set up in this place (4:20), the first Passover in Canaan was held, and the manna stopped 
the day after they ate their first food from the land (5:11-12). Gilgal is a symbolic place 
of God’s help in the liberation from Egypt in the past and the existence of God in the 
present. It t reaffirms the heritage of the land that is yet to be entered, but God has 
promised to them.!> In the reign of king Saul, Gilgal was one of the centers for worship 
and sanctuary (1 Sam. 7:16, 10:8, 11:14-15, 13:4-15, 15:12-33).'® Thus, Gilgal is the 
place to remind people to remember God’s work and to “roll” their faith onto the 


generations to come. 


Form of Joshua 
The book of Joshua is made up of narratives.'’ But the story has diverse 
ingredients. These include speeches, folk narratives, territorial descriptions, and echoes of 


rituals.!> Although some parts of passages are summaries or sermons rather than 


4 Wood and Marshall, 412. 
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narratives, understanding Joshua under the frame of “narratives” helps see the whole 
book as a “narrative.” This helps organize temporary experiences, gives consistency to 
stories, and turns ideological parts into empirical ones. The book of Joshua develops the 
story with a well-knit plot and discourse that contains the Deuteronomist view. In the 
presenting example, the priests carrying the ark of the covenant of Jehovah walked into 
the Jordan and the water stopped, so that the people of Israel remembered the other 
narratives of the Red Sea.!” 

As a narrative literature, Joshua presents reality experience by sequences of 
events. For example, in Jericho, Israel experienced Almighty God who works miracles. A 
place becomes the center of a story and therefore becomes meaningful. These stories are 
connected to the whole book. Stories about places could serve as explanation of God’s 
great salvation by connecting places to history. 

When an event is delivered in narratives to the next generation, the people of 
Israel were able to understand God’s will in the large context and were able to adapt it 
effectively to their situation. Narrative has a power of recalling and adapting. So, they 


reflect the existence of their lives through this story and apply it to discern God’s will. 


Faith Transfer to the Next Generation in the Household 
In the passage under consideration we can find Hebrew word 7 (“mah”). (“In the 


future, when your children ask you, ‘What [57] do these stones mean?’” Joshua 4:6). 
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Primitively it means “what,” “how,” or “what kind of.”° This root word is also used in 
“manna” (Exodus 16:14-15).7! In Hebrew, this word is used mainly for questions. It is 
necessary to carefully examine the meaning of the word in relation to the Old and New 
Testaments. The word “mah” is used frequently in the Old Testament. When the people 
of Israel asked about the manna, “What was it?”, “mah” was used to motivate the 
question. It is a word used to ask questions; when answering the questions, it explains 
who God is and what God has done. By asking questions and answering them, they could 
naturally share their faith. 

We can meet God through the process of problem solving the many questions we 
encounter in our lives. Through the etymology of “mah” we find that faith transfer can 
take place in the form of questions and answers. To be a child of God and follow Him 
requires this knowledge of God. But in the days of Joshua and the judges, the problem 
was that they did not know God. After the death of the generation that experienced God 
in person, the faith was not passed down.”” 

Throughout the wisdom literature, it is revealed explicitly that delivering faith to 


the next generation is important and knowing God is the source of wisdom.”? In a 


question-and-answer relationship, faith is passed on to the next generation and they get to 
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know God. This wisdom literature begins with a form in which parents teach their 
children. For example, Proverbs begin by saying, ‘My son’ (Prv. 1:8). This wisdom is 
transferred to the next generation by their parents. 

We can also think of the relationship between Jesus and his disciples, when 
considering the passing of wisdom by asking and answering. In the Gospel of Mark, 
Jesus speaks secretly of the Kingdom of God in parables. He expected his disciples to 
realize this secret and discern the will of God. But the disciples always asked their 
teacher ignorant questions. The unwise disciples chattered among themselves without 
realizing the secrets of the Kingdom of God. So, Jesus asked them, “Do you still not see 
or understand?” (Mk. 8:17). 

In fact, enlightenment is not something that can easily be gained in a single 
lecture. Jesus lived three years with his disciples. Jesus asked questions to teach them 
while he lived with them. Being a disciple was not something that happened in a part of 
the week, but as a result of an intimate relationship that shared life. Through Jesus’ us of 
questions, we learn that questioning is related to the passing of faith, wisdom, and 
discipleship. This use of questions should be delivered to our disciples and children by 
religious leaders and parents who have leadership in the church and families. They are 
responsible for telling the secret of Kingdom of God to their children’s children. When 


Israel lost this custom, they failed. 


4l 
Detailed Analysis 


4:1-3 Joshua, the Leader Who Carries on God’s Word 

In Joshua chapter 4, the word of God is spoken through one individual: Joshua.”4 
This shows that the transfer of spiritual messages to the group can be achieved through a 
leader. Sometimes the word of God is directed toward the whole community, but at other 
times it can be delivered to a leader who receives the word of God, and by this leader’s 
obedience, it can be executed and fulfilled. 

The Lord clearly pointed where the twelve stones should be brought from. The 
twelve stones were taken up “from the middle of the Jordan from right where the priests 
stood” (4:3). It is also the place “where the priest stood firm on dry ground in the middle 
of the Jordan” (3:17).*° In Joshua 3:8 and 15, the edge of the water was the place where 
priests stood, and the miracle happened. In 4:8, each tribe took a stone from the middle of 
the Jordan to place it in their lodging place; while in 4:9 Joshua piled twelve stones right 
where the priests had stood in the middle of the Jordan. Whether it is the edge of the 
water or the middle of the Jordan, or whether the stones were taken from or piled in the 
middle of the Jordan, the places emphasize the role of the holy priests. This pile of 
memorial stones not only remind us of the fact that the Yahweh did this for the people of 


Israel, but also points out exactly where the holy priests stood.*° At the command of the 
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Lord God, twelve stones were set up in the place where they were staying, and in the 
place where the priests stood in 4:9.77 

Crossing the Jordan river was different from the Red Sea miracle. In the Red Sea, 
the water was completely divided before they cross. On the other hand, the Jordan river 
only stopped with each step of the priests with the ark of the covenant. The former 
generation experienced the great salvation of God through the Red Sea miracle, and their 
faith was disciplined in the wilderness. Now the next generation before the Jordan had a 
greater challenge of faith. From where the priests stood, the stones were chosen. 

Although the stones themselves were not a spiritual thing, they were a symbol that 
made people remember and celebrate their experience of the power of God through what 
had been done by faith. It is important for families to share memories with their family 
members to build faith. They should remember and celebrate God who the forefathers of 
faith experienced and pass this on from generation to generation. In this text, the 


emphasis on the role of priest is to tell the next generation what is important. 


4:4-5 Response in faith 

Joshua was a leader who obeyed God immediately. Not only that, but he also 
interpreted and preached God’s will. He also founded later teaching practices as Moses 
had done.® Joshua said to the people, “Go over before the ark of the LORD your God into 


the middle of the Jordan” (4:5). This paragraph emphasizes participation of the twelve 
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tribes in the ceremony for this event.”? In the Septuagint (LXX), the expression “in front 
of the Lord” has two meanings: before God’s presence and in front of the ark of the 
covenant. However, because “the ark of” is added in the MT (Masoretic text), the actual 
meaning before God is reduced. The representatives of each tribe sometimes bring stones 
in front of the ark of the covenant, but they also bring stones in front of God. It is an act 
of faith that represents the faith of all Israel.°° The twelve men were appointed to 
represent each tribe. The representatives of the whole community entered the middle of 
the Jordan, which means that all Israel participated in the history of God. They all were 
together in the firsthand scene of the miraculous story they were keep and tell. The 
commands of God were immediately answered through Joshua and carried out in detail 
through obedience from each tribe. 

Likewise, the whole church community should be a community that can cross the 
Jordan together and build up the signs of the faith that they share. Faith is not just a 
personal quality. It is something that the community should keep and pursue in common. 


The church community is then entrusted to tell these faith stories to the next generation. 


4:6-7 “What Do These Stones Mean?” 

Many times, in the Bible, “sign” can mean omen or miracle as in the sign of 
Jonah, but in this scripture, it means a “memorial.” And this sign will be activated when 
children ask their parents about it in the future. It has a function for the future rather than 


present. The present generation crossed the river. However, the generations who have no 
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experience will have to learn exactly why the stones are there. As they celebrate in the 
now through their actions, the history of what God has done for them will be perpetuated 
to the coming generations.*! 

When we educate children, we often fail to look forward to and work towards the 
future. Parents belatedly begin to worry after their older children ask questions about the 
existence of God and meaning of their lives. Obviously, the stone reminder of faith did 
not function much in the present. Experiencing the miracle of God, Joshua and each tribe 
valued the meaning of commemoration and cared about the faith of the next generation. 

In our modern times, as our children grow, almost every child questions the 
reality of their faith. There is a big gap between what the material world says and what 
the world of faith teaches them. They are caught in the middle of this conflict. Through 
this process, some of them come to have their own faith apart from their parents’, 
transforming it into their own faith walk, while the others fail to do so and leave God. It 
is often too late when the children reach a crisis point. Parents regret that they did not 
prepare and think ahead about the future. Thus, parents must be interested in future 
concerns and challenges the next generation will face and preemptively be prepared. 
Joshua and Israel experienced God’s help, and at the same time, they prepared for the 


next generation to meet and experience this same God. 


4:8 Following the leader 
In Joshua 4:8, the Masoretic text states Joshua commanded, while the LXX states 


Yahweh commanded Joshua. The MT also adds “Joshua” as the subject in 4:5, 5:15, and 
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9:3. The MT seems to be trying to build a case for Joshua as a leader comparable to that 


of Moses.*? The author of the book of Joshua has a focus on revealing the execution of 
God’s order through Joshua.* God established a leader who heard the word of God first, 
and the people listened to the leader and obeyed his words as they would the word of 
God*4 In other words, Joshua did as God commanded him and Israel did as Joshua 
commanded them. When God establishes a leader, it is important to follow the leader 


thoroughly in understanding and obeying God’s will. 


4:9 Execution of God’s word through Joshua’s command 

In verse 4:9, Joshua set up twelve stones at the foot of the priests in the middle of 
the Jordan. These twelve stones are in a different context. Joshua deliberately placed 
them in the middle of the Jordan in commemoration of the role of the priests. When the 
water of the Jordan resumed to flow, the stones would be covered and invisible, but the 
stones still authorized the role of priests.*> In today’s world, authority has disappeared, 
but it is still important. In addition, Joshua hopes to establish the authority of the priests 
and that the authority will continue to be meaningful as they lead the history of God in 
the next generation. Various emphases in one story will provide various authority and 


meaning to the groups of Israel who read the scripture. 
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4-10-11 Sharing God’s Miracle Together 


As the one narrative material, the text accurately describes crossing the Jordan, 
which is a duplication of 3:17-4:1.°° The people quickly crossed the river (4:10). The text 
seems to be focused on showing God’s amazing work in having them cross the river 
without any interruption or problem.*’ Joshua ordered the priests to stand in the water 
while the people cross (3:8), and this order was carried out through obedience (4:10). 
Israel experienced victory when they accepted and carried out the lifestyle God had given 
them. When God’s order was executed in detail, when the whole community joined and 
carried it out together, they experienced the miracle of God.*® 

Also, the ark of the covenant, the symbol of God’s presence was at the center of 
this miracle. The priests standing in the water carrying the ark of the covenant show that 
they can win when God is placed at the center of their lives beyond religious practice.*? 
How many families are living with God at the center of them? Israel was God’s people 
but when they lived putting God at the center, they won. Also, the miracle Israel 
experienced was possible through the individuals and the whole community who lived by 
God’s command. 

“The people” that crossed the river were “all of them” meaning all of the 
Israelites. And the ark passed over “in the presence of the people.” All these things 


happened before the eyes of the people.*° Sharing God’s miracle together is the power of 
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the community. An individual’s experience may be dismissed as subjective, but the 


community’s experience gives future offspring an identity. 


4:12-14 The New Leader, Joshua 

Reuben, Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh did not have to cross the Jordan 
because they had already taken possession of their land. But they armed themselves and 
crossed the river ahead of the other Israelites. They obeyed Joshua’s words from 1:12-18, 
based on Moses’ command in 1:13. The meaning of all is clear here. One community, 
Israel, experienced all the work of God together, and all Israel, come to have one 
memory.*! The tribes of the east side of Jordan kept their commitment (1:16-18), and 
Israel’s unity was maintained.” 

In verse 14, Joshua’s leadership merged into that of Moses. The word of God was 
delivered through Joshua and was fulfilled, and as a result, Israel experienced the hand of 
God helping them. The great event under the leadership of Joshua at the Jordan had 
results like the great incident at the Red Sea under Moses (Exod. 14:31). Now the people 


were respectful of God’s leader, Joshua, and he became the new Moses. 


4:15-18 God’s Command and Human Obedience 
The text again deals with the relationship between God’s command and human 


obedience. In 3:15 the water had stopped as soon as the priests obeyed by stepping into 
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the water; it flowed again when priests obeyed and came out of the Jordan.** These series 
show the process of “command — obedience — miracle,” rather than merely a description 
of the situation. God spoke to Joshua (v.15-16), Joshua commanded the priests (v.17), 
and the priests obeyed and went out of the Jordan. In particular, the single verse 18 
describes human obedience and the subsequent miracles. 

Verse 16 focuses on the meaning of the ark of the covenant as evidence by calling 
it “the ark of the Testimony”. The ark of the covenant contained the stone tablets of the 
Ten Commandments that God had given Moses, which is described as two tablets of the 
testimony (Exod. 31:18). The meaning of the covenant and the testimony cannot be 
thought of separately. The ark of the “covenant” (3:3, 6, 17; 4:7, 11) is now also the ark 
of the “Testimony”. Through the process of obedience and execution according to God’s 
command, the covenant becomes testimony.** When the priests arrived at the edge of 
water in 3:16, they did not know the covenant would be implemented. But in 4:16, they 
have finished their mission with the ark of God, and they experienced the covenant being 
implemented. This event strongly teaches the generations to come that even when it is 
impossible to predict the manifestation of the covenant of God, it is important to execute 


the orders of God. 
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4:19-20 Time and Place 


“On the tenth day first month” would mean April in relation to the Babylonian 
practice of starting the new year in spring.** In Exodus 12, God made Israel prepare to 
celebrate the salvation by taking the Passover lamb on the tenth day of the first month.*° 
On the same date, although at a much later period in history, the people of Israel camped 
at Gilgal after coming up from the Jordan. A careful look at the time presented in the 
Bible shows that the history of God’s salvation took place in the same time frame and in 
the same way. This reminds people of how the salvation of God occurs to them.*’ Thus, 
in the cultic calendar, the Jordan crossing happened at a similar time and in a similar way 
to the Red Sea crossing. ** The story of Jordan reinforces the image of God’s salvation at 
Red Sea. The descendants who commemorate the stones of Gilgal would remember what 
God has done for them on both sites. 

The camp of Gilgal later served as a place for cultic functions. For the first time in 
the book of Joshua, Gilgal is referred to as a site related to Jericho. *? Emphasizing the 
history of God’s salvation, the scene is shifted from the Jordan to Gilgal. Joshua set up 


the stones of each tribe at Gilgal. Gilgal became the memorial place for what God has 
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done and signifies what God can do for the Israelites in the subsequent generations. 


Within this story, Gilgal and stones represent a symbol of Israelite’s unity.~° 


4:21-22 A Place for the Memorial 

Before they even crossed the river, Joshua directed the people as to what to tell 
their children in the future when they ask about the stones (4:6-7). Now they have crossed 
the Jordan and set up stones at Gilgal. Joshua once again tells the people how to answer 
their descendants’ questions. From the previous verses, it was important to tell them that 
the Jordan was cut off before the ark of the covenant. However, in these verses, the 
emphasis is on the dry ground. Not only did the water stop, but Israel was also able to 
cross on dry ground. 

When the children would ask their fathers what these stones mean, the memories 
and experiences of the whole Jordan generation would be told. The ritual vocabulary of 
the water stopping and the dry ground leads each generation back to the time when their 
faith originated. This connects the story to the individuals and leads them to the original 


God.>! 


4:23 Connected Times 
If the text finished in verse 22, it would have ended smoothly in the context. 
However, in verse 23, the reason why the stones were placed at Gilgal is explained again, 


and in verse 24, the meaning is interpreted again. These additions can be understood as 
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reflecting the thoughts of the later generations, which clarifies the meaning of the stones 
more. In the Deuteronomistic history, interpretation is added to this cultic memorial site 
and symbol, and this can be seen as an explanation of God’s will for Israel. So, the real 
purpose of the author is to make Israel think of their history as the history that God has 
accomplished, resulting in awe of the Lord, who brought the nations to their knees.>? 

Knowing God in this way prevents them from arrogance even when they have 
won, and instead it makes them fear and worship God. In the text, the events orchestrated 
by God as they cross the Jordan overlaps with those of the crossing the Red Sea. It is 
assumed that Israel is governed by God and any successes or failures depend on God’s 
will. When they obey the law and commandments of Deuteronomistic history, they are 
blessed by the strong hand of the Lord; but when they do not obey, they are equally 
judged by the strong hand of the Lord. 

Past, present, and future times are connected. After crossing the Jordan, telling 
future generations who did not cross the river is the duty of all future generations. For 
this reason, people of the present time are to be engaged in telling the next generation. In 
other words, it is something like the miracle of Red Sea happened to “us” (the adult 
generation), whereas Jordan crossing is the event for “you” (the next generation) who do 
not know God.°? It is significant that crossing the Jordan connects two different 
generations.** This concept is widespread in the Deuteronomistic history, and God’s 


redemption continues to spread to everyone on Earth. It should be known that the text is 
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deliberately trying to teach the coming generations, and that the miracle of crossing the 
Jordan is intended to teach both present and future generations to fear God.** Sharing the 
same experience is so important. When parents and children share the same experience of 
faith together, two generations are connected. So, this interpretation tells that this event is 
not only about what happened in the past but is also for everyone in the present who 


reads this book. 


4:24 The Hand of the Lord is Powerful! 

Even if the verse 24 does not specifically mention the ark of the Lord, the ark is 
related to the hand of the Lord. When the ark of the Lord arrived in Israel, the Philistines 
declared, “Woe to us! Who will deliver us from the hand of this mighty God?” In other 
words, the ark of the Lord symbolizes the hand of the Lord, and the connection between 
the two becomes an important part of 4:19-24. The people of Israel, who had crossed the 
Jordan in front of the ark of Jehovah, had an experience of the ark helping them, and God 


did this to let all the people of the earth know that Lord’s hand is almighty.>° 


Synthesis 
Israel experienced the salvation of God. When they escaped from Egypt, they 
crossed the Red Sea, which was completely divided by the grace of God. They did 


nothing out of their hard work, but God saved them by the power of God. But the people 
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soon grumbled against Moses (Exod. 15:24). Because humans are fragile, they 
experience God’s great salvation but are quick to complain. It requires special grace to 
know God from generation to generation because people easily forget what grace they 
have received. The Israelites, who had finished their training in the desert and entered the 
land of Canaan, had to be prepared to be unaffected by the gods and idols served by the 
native peoples of the land. The people of Israel, who experienced the great salvation of 
God almighty crossing the Red Sea, crossed the Jordan in a similar but different way. 
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And just as the name “Gilgal” contains the meaning of “circle of stone’””’ or “rolling 


stone,’”® 


stones were erected there to commemorate in unity the continued rolling of faith 
into the next generation. 

Chapter 4 of Joshua elaborates on this process. When orders were given to Joshua 
from God to direct the priests and the leaders, and when the peoples obeyed, the miracle 
of God took place. Even considering that the editorial meaning was strengthened 
according to Deuteronomic history, the core of this text is that God blessed the obedient 
people and ordered them to continue to pass on what they have experienced to the next 
generation. 

Miracles happened when all the twelve tribes of Israel obeyed God’s will 
together. Thus, Gilgal’s stones are not just memorial stones, but they show how faith 
should be shared and passed down within each family and community. The miracle of 


God will happen today when the church community and families share the of value of 


passing along the faith to the next generation. 


57 Pressler, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 34. 


58D. R. W Wood and I. Howard Marshall, eds., New Bible Dictionary, 3rd ed. (Leicester, 
England: InterVarsity Press, 1996), 412-13. 
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Reflection in Relation to the D.Min. Project 
Information to Formation 

The Israelites experienced God in the wilderness. But there came the next 
generation who did not experience God. Therefore, God planned this crossing of the 
Jordan River. The experience made substantial difference for the new generation. It was 
from information to formation. The Jordan crossing changed this information about God 
into formation of the people of God. Henceforth this commemoration of Gilgal became a 
sign of what God had done for their nation. 

The author of the book of Joshua records what parent must do. The fathers must 
become instructors of their children’s faith and tell their children about God in 
connection with these memorial stones. Thus, this memorial stone will be needed for 
those who are born later, under a different situation, as a reminder of God’s mighty act 


for the Israelites.°? 


The Problem of “Knowing” 

Judges 2:10 says, “After that whole generation had been gathered to their fathers, 
another generation grew up, who knew neither the LORD nor what he had done for 
Israel.” It should be noted that the generation after Joshua did not “know” the Lord God. 
Chapter 6 of Deuteronomy (also known as the ““Shema”) stresses educating children, but 
the Joshua generation must have not diligently educated their children in faith and thus 


unintentionally failed to transfer faith to the next generation. Of course, Judges 2:10 can 


°° Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 95. 
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be interpreted as either not teaching or simply not being diligent enough in teaching their 
children. But the problem of “not knowing” is not just about not being taught by parents. 
The text says Israel served Jehovah while Joshua and the elders lived. This means they 
knew who God was and what God had done, but they did not serve God after Joshua and 
the elders of his generation died. Knowing and acting on faith have two different 
meanings. The Israelites might have known God intellectually but not by experience. 

The Korean second generation experience two different cultures living in United 
States. In most cases, Korean culture exists in Korean immigrant churches they attend 
with their parents, and they experience the American/new culture in the society around 
them. To them the new culture they face day by day is more influential, and the choices 
they make are more influenced by the worldly culture than by knowing God. 

Thus, there is a need for holistic and community-level “knowing” encompassing 
environmental and cultural factors, along with parental educational responsibilities. 
Knowing is not just an intellectual dimension. The word “knowing” is the practice of 
knowledge and it can be described as entering relationships. 

“Knowing” God cannot be achieved within a short and limited time of one or two 
hours out of a week. It is relational knowing, life-sharing knowing, and community-level 
knowing. In previous years, Sunday school teachers and students did not just meet each 
other for an hour or so at the class once a week, rather, they spent time together, shared 
their lives, ate together, and walked together. 

Today, the next generation has less opportunities to know God in person than in 
the past, with the sense of community diminishing in an individualistic selfish culture. 


The weekly worship time must be as emphasized as ever, but unless faith education is 
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carried at home during weekdays, knowing God will likely go no further than an 
intellectual exercise rather than as an experience. The next generation needs to know God 


experientially. 


From Covenant Through Obedience to Miracle 

The salvation of God is a miracle. And it is a wonderful gift from God when the 
salvation runs through family. The series of events for Israel that lived in Egypt, in the 
wilderness, and entered the land of Canaan, show how God’s salvation works. It should 
be pondered how today’s faith transfer should occur in the framework of the covenant — 
obedience — miracles model. 

Israel was chosen by God and received God’s special gift. When they called, God 
sent Moses and led them out of Egypt. God did not abandon them until they finally 
entered the land of the covenant. But one qualification was needed: the people of God 
must realize that God does not automatically help them. Israel experienced the ark of the 
covenant as a Testimony when they responded with “faith” and “faithfulness,” believing 
in the covenant of God.®’ The Deuteronomistic historian emphasized the priests’ role and 
Joshua’s obedience as redactional indicators of fidelity and infidelity.°' Likewise, the 
pastors of each church and the spiritual priests of each household can experience the 
miracle of God through the process of believing in the covenant of God and obeying the 
word with sincerity. It is necessary to remember and celebrate the words so that they can 


become real in each home. 


6 Butler, Word Biblical Commentary, Joshua, 51. 


6! Richard D. Nelson, Raising up a Faithful Priest: Community and Priesthood in Biblical 
Theology (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1993), 92. 
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To pass on faith as a legacy, each family must also set up its Gilgal. It is not the 
purpose to establish Gilgal itself as an idol, but as a symbol of God’s covenant that is to 
be passed down from the faith of parents to next generation. After crossing the Jordan, 
Joshua and the priests immediately put up the stones at Gilgal. They did not do so after a 
period of long deliberations. God already knew that while the parent generation is alive 
with a lived experience, the knowing of God must be passed on to the next generation. 
When preparing the stones to be marked as a sign, Joshua said, “It will be a sign for 
future generations.” He clearly revealed its meaning while erecting the twelve stones at 


Gilgal (4:21-22). 


Delivering Family Faith 

Each family and church must participate in the covenant of God with the intention 
of erecting stones like at Gilgal, as a symbol and meaning to share with the next 
generation. Gilgal would not represent things or places, but rather mean a community that 
shares life in worship. Just as Gilgal became a symbolic place where the Israelite people 
experienced God’s grace, each family home should become such a place, a space of 
gathering to remember and commemorate God together. The church community should 
offer family worship guidelines, help parents teach the Bible to their children and 
experience God through the worship of the all-generations, and bring the church and 
family together to convey faith to the next generation. Then, just as the Israelites in the 
past (4:1) experienced crossing the Jordan together, and just as the present parent 
generation experiences God’s delivery, the next generation will experience and 


commemorate what God will be doing for them. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Nowadays, many Christian leaders and laity agree that the Church is facing a 
crisis of our next generation. But is it a crisis of the next generation or that of the parent 
generation? If this question was asked, perhaps no one would easily answer that it is only 
a crisis of the next generation. To be clear, this crisis was not caused solely within the 
next generation, and it is far greater than the next generation alone can handle. It is also a 
parental crisis in that parents failed to properly educate their children in the faith. The 
next generation could not build up their faith in God because their parents did not transfer 
their faith. Thus, with the declining numbers and vitality of the next generation in 
Church, this era poses a parental crisis, the crisis of absent consciousness of parents. 

Families, historically, have played the primary role of education. God designed 
the family to take on the important role of educational agent. Israel maintained the family 
as the center of education. Children could understand the nature of God through a godly 
family. Godly education was crucial for children to learn and experience the attributes of 
God and the way he works in real life.' 

As an anecdotal example, I sampled people in my church divided between those 


who attended Sunday school and those who did not. The surprising result was that those 


' Kenneth O. Gangel and Warren S. Benson, Christian Education: Its History and Philosophy 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1983), 21. 
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who attended Sunday school were more negative about their beliefs than those who did 
not attend Sunday school. As a result, I have asked parents not to delegate their children’s 
faith education to other. When they only “stopped by” at Sunday school, they were not 
aware of the real value of what they learned and the negative perception towards 
Christian faith was reinforced. 

Today’s Christian parents tend to recognize church as an educational institution 
for faith. They entrust their children’s faith to the children’s ministry. But we lose as 
many teenagers in high school as we lose in college. Parents expect their children’s faith 
to be protected in church or Christian school, but they have already gone.” Because they 
consider church to be responsible for their children’s faith, parents think they are done 
with their responsibility by dropping their children off at Sunday school and picking them 
up. They send their children to church as they would send them to any private academy. 
Therefore, people often move horizontally to find a church that offers better educational 
system. 

Religious reformers Calvin, Luther, and Frederick HI emphasized that families are 
the primary leaders in religious education. They emphasis that faith is passed on to the 
next generation through parents who stand upright. This chapter takes a careful look at 
how religious education through parents has historically taken place. Some of the 
examples that emphasized religious education at home, particularly in the context of 
doctrinal education, are examined and then practical alternatives available today are 


presented. 


? Ken Ham, C Britt Beemer, and Todd A1 Hillard, Already Gone: Why Your Kids Will Quit 
Church and What You Can Do to Stop It (Green Forest, AR: Master Books, 2009), 31. 
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The meaning and Function of Family 
From the Old Testament to the New Testament Era 


Ce 


The relationship between God and Israel begins with God’s “covenant” with 
Abraham. The covenant between God and the people of Israel was also the covenant of 
individuals with God. Each individual person, household, and the whole nation had to 
keep the indivisible obligation to God. This individual obligation had to be discussed and 
educated to their next generation, and the primary responsible party for this was the 
home. 

Israel betrayed God, continually and repeatedly making mistakes and sinning 
against Him, but when they returned to God crying, God remembered his covenant with 
Israel’s forefather Abraham and saved them. The Bible stories are full of human frailty 
and unfaithfulness. Nevertheless, there were some faithful people who trusted and obeyed 
the promises of God. In Deuteronomy, home was emphasized as a place of teaching, 
carrying the primary responsibility of faith education. Gangel and Benson, Professor at 
Dallas Theological Seminary, spell it out well in reference to Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 

Indeed, the teaching role of the family emerges with great strength in the book of 

Deuteronomy. Rather than taking away from the family’s responsibility, the 

formal center of worship merely became the mortar for attaching the bricks of 

parental efforts.? 
They also wrote, 

This passage contains a great deal more than just the injunction to carry out the 

educational task of the family. It contains, through the use of the Hebrew word 

Shanan, a strong hint as to the methodology the word literally means “to whet or 

sharpen” and appears here in the present tense. In other words, Hebrew parents 


were continually to whet the intellectual appetites of their children and to be 
doing so continually. They were to sharpen their minds, prompting questions 


3 Gangel and Benson, Christian Education, 23. 
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which would create teachable moments so that instruction in the faith of Israel 
might be given.* 


According to this idea, the emphasis on the educational function of family has its origin 
in the Old Testament. 

It is also found in the early church and ancient Roman era that the religious and 
educational functions of family were significant. In traditional society, the 
intergenerational exchange happened every day because most families were large and 
extended. Early churches used to be house churches that were intergenerational. All 
generations got together in a house, broke the bread, shared the cup, and prayed together. 
All the parents committed together for their children’s faith.° The mere fact that all 
generations gathered led the parents to raise and educate their children together. Each 
parent was able to be a teacher for each other’s children. First-century Christian 
education occurred in the Christian home as influenced by Old Testament, which 
provided their crucial principals for life. Especially Jewish education set homes at the 
center of education.° 

James White, a worship scholar and liturgician, addresses the problems associated 
with institutions replacing these educational functions of the home. 


The ability of the institution of the family to fulfill its specialized function is 
restricted in part because so many other institutions in which family members are 


* Gangel and Benson, 23. 


5 Holly Catterton Allen and Christine Lawton Ross, /ntergenerational Christian Formation: 
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involved actually pull them apart. ... They are scattered, I submit, by and through 
numerous prevailing social patterns and institutions, it is almost a conspiracy.’ 


The functions of the family have been weakened and changed into a form of delegating 


education to institutions. 


Catechism 

Catechesis is from a Greek word katechein, meaning “to echo” or “to hand 
down.” Its original usage was interpersonal and relational.* One of its original meanings 
is to instruct orally. In early Christianity the term was used in many ways, usually 
referring to the pedagogical process or content for teaching. The term catechism 
remained, but the usage was limited to referring to books for teaching for laity. 
Catechism became one of the new literary genres in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’ 

Even though it might sound as if it is something old fashioned that does not fit the 
present generation, catechism comes from a great tradition of parents teaching their 
children at home and answering their questions. Religious reformers have devoted a lot of 
energy to creating catechism that can provide a standard for parents and answers for 
children about Christian belief. They valued faith education with the smallest community, 
the family. More than just short-term training for baptism, catechism was rather a 


practice of establishing standards and values in daily lives. More than just for converts, 


7 James W. White, Intergenerational Religious Education: Models, Theory, and Prescription for 
Interage Life and Learning in the Faith Community (Birmingham, AL: Religious Education Press, 1988), 
4. 
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Christians baptized as infants who wanted to confess their own faith as adults, catechism 
used to be a more comprehensive intensive education. 

However, this good tradition was gradually turned into teaching catechism only 
before baptism or for converts. Therefore, we have lost our forefathers’ good tradition 
that we should not have lost. Seminary professor at Reformed Theological Seminary 
Kevin DeYoung, stresses that Christianity has lost its good tradition: “The only thing 
more difficult than finding the truth is not losing it.”!° As far back as the early 1600s, 
Lancelot Andrewes, head of the first company of translators of the Old Testament for the 
King James Version of the Bible, stated that “when catechizing was left out of church, 
[it] soon become darkened and overspread with ignorance.”'! We must remember that 
our ancestors of faith, especially the reformers who emphasized catechism in the era of 


religious reform, played important roles in the growth of their next generation into faith. 


Protestant Catechism and Family 

Holly Catterton Allen and Christine Lawton Ross studied why churches tend to 
divide generations in comparison to the first century house Church. They pointed to the 
protestant Reformation as the important inflection point. The Reformers focused on each 
person being able to read the Scripture by themselves, so they mandated schooling 


through age-segregated education to teach literacy and Scripture reading.'* However, the 


'0 Kevin DeYoung, The Good News We Almost Forget: Rediscovering the Gospel in a 16" 
Century Catechism (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2010), 13-14. 


'! Donald Van Dyken, Rediscovering Catechism: The Art of Equipping Covenant 
Children (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R, 2000), 8-9. 
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reformers did stress the role of parents and expected that the catechism would be used at 
home as a complementary tool for the more formal education. As it can be shown from 
the origin of the word catechism, when Luther and Calvin emphasized catechism, it was 
primarily to help learning occur in homes. In the preface to the Heidelberg Catechism, 
Frederick III, who commissioned a catechism in 1563, also mentioned the importance of 
faith education from childhood.'* The reformers stressed the educational function and 
meaning of family. 

Protestant Reformers developed the catechetical method of Christian instruction. 
But they were not the first provider and inventors of the way to explain the Ten 
Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer to children. Before Martin 
Luther, Catechetical tradition was discovered in the eighth and ninth centuries with the 
question-and-answer pattern. But religious reformers played a significant role for both 


clergy and lay people in understanding Christian faith and relational practices.'4 


Luther and Catechism 

Luther published the large and small catechisms in 1528 and 1529, respectively, 
to encourage the gathering of families and their knowledge of God. In the preface to the 
“small catechism” Luther emphasized the role of parents as pastors and preachers at 
home in helping and training their children. He wrote: 

In particular, at this point also urge governing authorities and parents to rule well 


and to send their children to school. Point out how they are obliged to do so and 
what a damnable sin they commit if they do not, for thereby, as the worst enemies 


'3 The Reformed Church in the United States, The Heidelberg Catechism: 450th Anniversary 
Edition (DE: CreateSpace Independent Publishing Platform, 2013), 7-8. 


'4 Martin Luther, What Does This Mean? Luther's Catechisms Today, ed. Phillip E. Pederson 
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of God and humanity, they overthrow and lay waste both the kingdom of God and 


the kingdom of the world. Explain very clearly what kind of horrible damage they 

do when they do not help to train children as pastors, preachers, civil servant, and 

the like, and tell them that God will punish them dreadfully for this.!> 

Luther considered it important for his children to be educated in school for their 
faith, but most of all, proper faith education is possible when there is thorough faith 
guidance and care at home. Also, he called parents “pastors” established by God, and 
even called the family a “little church.” The household is the central unit for the purpose 
of the small catechism. The small catechism focuses on the household and the role of 
parent. Luther wrote in the small catechism of 1529, “Every father of a family is a bishop 
in his house and the wife a bishopess. Therefore, remember that you in your homes are to 


help us vary on the ministry as we do in the church.’’!® Clearly the role of the family in 


the faith education of the children was critical to Luther. 


Calvin and Catechism 

Calvin was a pastor and theologian who thought family was particularly important 
in educating faith. As is widely known, he valued catechism and understood family as an 
important place of faith education. Thus, the catechism education at home was the first 
place and the most important foundation for religious education. As for the infant baptism 
he fiercely argued that children can be said to be holy seeds through the belief of their 


parents. The relationship with God that began with the covenant of God with Abraham 


'S Timothy J Wengert, The Small Catechism, 1529: The Annotated Luther’s Study Edition, ed. 
Mary Jane Haemig (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2017), 215. 
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could only continue if there were parental beliefs and guidance."’ For this reason, the 
children of Christians were considered holy, and children with at least one Christian 
parent were allowed to be baptized. This assumed that parents would train their children 
in faith. It was his idea that human education began at home. 

In his commentary on Deuteronomy, Calvin explained that it is God’s will for 
parents to teach the descendants to serve God because fearing God had to be learned.'* In 
the baptismal liturgy form written by Calvin, the parents pledge to teach the contents of 
the doctrine and the Bible. Here, faith is a matter of one’s parents. A loving heart towards 
God can be formed through the covenant and oaths of parents (and/or grandparents) as 
children enter into the covenant of God. For example, Calvin wrote in the baptismal 
liturgy: 

Do you promise, then, to take pains to instruct [this child] in all this teaching, and 

generally in all that is contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 

Testaments, that [this child] may receive it as the certain word of God, come from 

heaven? Also, will you exhort [this child] to live according to the rule our Lord 

gave us in the Law, which is summed up in these two points (Deut. 6:4-5, Lev. 

19:18, Matt. 22:37-40): that we may love God with all our mind, our heart, and 

our power, and our neighbor as ourselves? Likewise, [to live] according to the 

admonitions He made by His prophets and apostles, that renouncing 
himself/herself] and his[/her] own desires, [this child] may dedicate and 
consecrate himself[/herself] to glorifying the name of God and of Jesus Christ, 
and edifying his[/her] neighbor? !° 


Calvin stressed that parents who are honored by God to have children are obliged 


to do more to ensure that their children are properly educated. In addition to schools and 


7 John Calvin, Calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion, John T. McNeill, ed. (Philadelphia, 
PA: The Westminster Press, 2001), 1328-1329. 
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churches, he encouraged parents to teach their children at home, to participate in their 
children’s catechism at church for baptism, and to pledge to continue to fulfill their 
obligations for their children’s faith education when their children are baptized. He also 
stressed that parents and churches should have a close educational relationship.”° 

As the reformation accelerated, the idea of Calvinism’s theology of restoring the 
church in accordance with the beliefs of the first church and the teachings of the Bible in 
various regions of Europe was quickly accepted. Calvinism subsequently became the 
mainstream theology of the Reformist Church. But there is one thing that has been lost as 
time passed: what he emphasized about teaching doctrines in the homes. Churches that 
adopt three confessions, the Belgic Confession (1561), the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), 
and the Canons of Dort (1619), which are the historical documents of Calvinism that 
Calvin emphasized, are called the “Reformed Church.” And in the reformist Church, it is 
important for parents to teach Heidelberg catechism at home and transfer their faith. 

However, the true values and meanings would disappear, and each family would 
lose its function as a religious preceptor if religious education was emphasized only in the 
church. In the same vein, through biblical reasoning, parents should prepare and set up a 
“Gilgal” (see chapter two) in each family and pass it on to the next generation when the 
children ask what the stones mean. Religious reformers, especially in the sixteenth 
century, founded beautiful traditions that present generations are not passing onto their 


children. 


20 John Calvin, Selections from His Writings, ed. John Dellenberger (New York, NY: Anchor 
Books, 1971), 240-241 
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Catechism is important because it can be very useful instructions for parents and 
church teachers. There is an important point in the preface to Catechism of Geneva that 
emphasizes catechism. “One of the first and most laudable efforts of the Reformers was 
to revive the practice, and restore it to its pristine vigor and purity; and hence, in many 
instances, when a Church was regularly constituted, catechizing was regarded as part of 
the public service’?! 

Calvin was twenty-eight years old when he wrote “The First Catechism.” It was 
designed to teach new believers and children, so it had to contain accurate theological 
doctrines, and the style and content had to be concise and clear to be understood easily. 
Calvin dedicated it to the Geneva Church in 1537, the year after publishing the first 
edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion. Calvin also emphasized that children 
should be obedient to their parents, and parents and elders should be good at passing on 
their wisdom and experience and teaching children diligently with mildness and 
gentleness.” 

In his commentary on Ephesians, Calvin also highlighted that God gave parents 
the duty to protect and educate their children, who were gifts from God.?? Children were 
entrusted to parents by God to raise them. For Calvin, family is a place where children 


are born and nurtured, that is responsible for the little ones’ growth and education. 


*1 Elijah Waterman, “Translator’s Preface,” in Catechism of the Church of Geneva by John Calvin 
(Edinburgh: Calvin Translation Society, 1849), xi. 
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Heidelberg Catechism (Frederick ITI) 

In 1559, during the time of the Protestant Reformation, Palatinate Electoral 
Frederick III determined to carry out the Reformation. He organized a committee to write 
a confession based on the text of the Bible. The Committee also aimed to arrange the 
confused country divided by diverse Protestants, radical Lutherans, and the Catholic 
Church. Frederick decided to reform doctrines, worship, and perspectives of the Bible 
from the reformists’ point of view. Emphasizing reformed faith, only scriptural words of 
the Lord’s Supper were used in the sacrament. All crosses, candles, altars, and paintings 
were removed from the church. Also, singing of the Psalms in the German Language was 
introduced.”4 In this intense reform process, two young men, Caspar Olevian and 
Zacharias Ursinus, came to Heidelberg. They were co-authors of the first edition of the 
new catechism with a preface by Frederick II, which was published on January 19, 1563. 
The fourth edition which is regarded as the standard text, was published on November 15 
of the same year.”> It was adopted by the General Assembly in Heidelberg, the capital of 
the Palatine, in 1563. 

Since the publication of the Heidelberg Catechism in 1563, it has been widely 
used and the most loved catechism of the Reformation. Like many other catechisms, it 
contains commentary on three things: The Apostle’s Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. After two introductory questions (Q 1-2) the catechism deals with 


human misery (Q 3-11), human deliverance (Q 12-85), and humanity’s response (Q 86- 


4 The Reformed Church, The Heidelberg Catechism, 7-8. 
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129).”° Each section consists of relatively short questions and answers and is written in a 
language that is simple, even though it is a catechism. This shows that it was meant as a 
good format to explain to beginners and children. 

As the etymology of the word “catechism” implies, it is interactive, characterized 
by face-to-face communication and oral teaching, which is a pedagogically meaningful 
process. These characteristics make it easier for families to gather and study. Although 
there were many catechisms of the same era, the first purpose of the Heidelberg 
Catechism was to sort out the problems of confusing and obscure doctrines and to help 
young children or new believers. In the preface, Fredrick II especially asserted the 
important role of family in religious upbringing for youths and maturing them from 
childhood: 

And now, whereas both temporal and spiritual offices, government and family 

discipline and obedience to authority and other virtues may increase and be 

trained in early life, and above all, in the pure and consistent doctrine of the holy 

Gospel and be well exercised in the proper and true knowledge of God. ... and 

that you do diligently and faithfully represent and explain the same according to 

its true import, to the youth in our schools and churches, and also from the pulpit 
to the common people, that you teach, and act, and live in accordance with it, in 
the assured hope, that if our youth in early life are earnestly instructed and 
educated in the word of God, it will please Almighty God also to grant 
reformation of public and private morals, and temporal and eternal welfare. 

Desiring, as above said, that all this may be accomplished, we have made this 

provision.”’ 


He also stressed that religious reform can be made intact when God's word is taught to 


youths through this Catechism in the field of our daily lives as well as in the church. 


26 Kevin DeYoung, The Good News We Almost Forget: Rediscovering the Gospel in a 16th 
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Catholic Family-Centered Catechesis Education 


Looking at the directory for Catholic catechesis education, a special emphasis on 
the role of parents in home can be found. The Roman Catholic Church has adopted 
family catechesis as its primary method for religious education. The content of the 
General Directory for Catechesis highlights the role of family and parents as shown in 
the following paragraphs: 


Family catechesis precedes...accompanies and enriches all forms of 

catechesis. (GDC 226) 

Parents transmit and bear witness to human and religious values. This activity 
which is both human and religious is a “true ministry” through which the Gospel 
is transmitted and radiated so that family life is transformed into a journey of faith 
and the school of Christian life. (GDC 227) 

It is for this reason that the Christian community must give very special attention 
to parents...they must help them assume their responsibility of educating their 
children in the faith (GDC 226) 

Parents are the primary educators in the faith. The family is defined as a 
“domestic Church’, that is, in every Christian Family the different aspects and 
functions of the life of the entire Church may be reflected: mission, catechesis, 
witness, prayer etc. (GDC 255).”8 

Within family-centered catechetical programs are opportunities for parents to 
catechize their children directly, for spouses to catechize each other, and for 
children to catechize one another and their parents. (NDC 259) 

When children are baptized, parents accept the responsibility to bring up their 
children in the practice of the faith and to see to it that the divine life that God 
gives them...At the same time, the Church promises to help parents foster their 
children’s faith and assists them specifically in their role as catechists of their 
children. (NDC 235).”° 


Just as the Catholic doctrinal education cherishes the role of family and parents; 
today’s faith education of the protestants also should value the role of families. In the 


present era people are becoming more individualistic. The family unit is also growing 


8 Congregation for the Clergy (Roman Catholic Church), General Directory for 
Catechesis (Washington, WA: USCCB Publishing, 1998). 


° United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, National Directory for Catechesis (Washington, 
WA: USCCB Publishing, 2005). 
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smaller with emphasis on the nuclear family. Although the meaning and value of family 
is getting weak and disappearing, we should be able to carve out the original meaning and 


values to keep the meaning of the covenant community. 


Jewish and Havruta Method 

The Jewish education method through the question-and-answer form is called 
‘Havruta’ (or Chavrusa). Havruta, from the Aramaic language, is traditionally used for 
two people to study the Talmud interactively.*° Nowadays, it is known as the Jewish 
teaching method and is used as a variety of learning methods. It was known as self- 
directed learning along with motivation through mutual learning in conversation.*! 
Through mealtime with family and conversation with faith teachers and peers, children 
grow up talking about their thoughts fully and learn from each other. This culture makes 


them respect each other regardless of ages. 


Conclusion 
Learning from the catechism 
Christians of the modern age think of many reasons and excuses why it is difficult 
to educate children in faith. They think they are not experts, or they find it difficult to 


create an atmosphere for family worship time or education. Sometimes they say that they 


3° Orit Kent and Allison Cook. “Havruta Inspired Pedagogy: Fostering an Ecology of Learning for 
Closely Studying Texts with Others.” Journal of Jewish Education 78, no. 3 (July 2012): 227-253. 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1080/15244113.2012.707607. 


31 Chung, EunJung, and Byoung-Hee Lee. “The Effects of a Havruta Method on the Self-Directed 
Learning and Learning Motivation.” Journal of Problem-Based Learning 6, no. | (April 30, 2019): 9-15. 
http://dx.doi.org/10.243 13/jpb1.2019.00143. 
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are not used to it or have never tried it and say that there are physical and time-wise 
limitations for all family members to get together. 

How does the religious education look in churches? In terms of time, children stay 
at church only for one or two hours out of a week. A week can be calculated as 168 
hours. The proportion of church time verses out of church time is | to 167. It is almost 
impossible for children to form their faith or belief in those one or two hours without 
parents’ transferring their faith to their children at home. But parents have come to 
believe church is the proper way to pass down their belief. 

Even though there are several obstacles, if family does not share their belief, 
testimonies, thoughts, Christian values, and worship in their daily lives, it is difficult for 
children to build up their faith. The ancestors of our faith said that the law of prayer 
(worship) forms our law of faith, and it goes as far to determine our lives. Christian’s 
identity can become concrete through integrating faith, prayer, and life, which is family 
worship. But religious activities only on Sundays does not make that possible.** What 
family catechism teaches to Christian parents is that, instead of relying on one hour a 
week of church to teach the children, they are to become a main part of faith education 
for their children. Faith education must be fulfilled in home first with only the aid of 
churches and schools. 

It is true that today's churches also must take the responsibility for their failure to 
establish the next generation of the church. They should have done their best in preaching 


the gospel. Because the given time at church is short, church educators should prepare the 


3? E Byron Anderson, Worship and Christian Identity: Practicing Ourselves (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 2003), 8. 
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programs and worship services in high-quality to help children experience God’s grace. 
But just as the forefathers of faith did, what should parallel this effort is faith-oriented 
conversation and companionship with parents at home. In this way, a child’s personality, 
values, and faith can be nurtured and formed. 

In relation to the thesis, I looked at the fact that the value of family has been 
historically emphasized and has been an essential element of religious education. In the 
Old and New Testaments as well as church history, families have generally been in 
charge of religious education. In addition, catechism which was emphasized by religious 
reformers in the past, is a demonstration of the importance of nurturing faith in family 
along with the educational institutions (schools and churches). The main body of 
religious education was originally the family, which has been most clearly identified in 
history. However, its original intentions have been distorted and religious education in 
home has become supplementary and optional. 

Based on this study, it should be remembered that God charged parents to be 
ambassadors in the family to convey His will and show His grace and truth to little souls 
and that this mission of teaching faith is the most important thing among the many 
missions parents have. This is how parents put their priority in God and truly live out 
God’s will so that both generations will grow together in faith in this journey. In this way, 


the family will finally be inviting the Kingdom of God into their present time and place. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The community of Israel passed on their faith to the next generation, and in this 
way, their faith became the basis of their lives. Even though Israel as a as a sovereign 
nation has had ups and downs, ebbs and flows, during their long history, faith and 
wisdom have been handed down generation to generation. This means that the Israelites 
have followed through the standard when it comes to parents’ role and parents-child 
relationship. When the parents pass on their heritage as spiritual leaders and disciples of 
God, their children have a lasting relationship with God. 

Peoples are transformed through engaging in relationship, not usually by 
education alone. Having the same worldview or sharing the same information does not 
transform people. If parents want their children to have a strong faith in God, they should 
ponder generational discipleship conducted within the family.! 

People should also know that true discipleship does not exist only in the church 
but also within the household. Relationship is the basis for transferring faith. Parents and 
children spend time together morning and evening during each week. However, the 
pastor and Sunday school teacher only spend one hour a week together at the church. In 


numerical terms, it is a relationship of 167 to 1. Discipleship means leadership that leads 


‘Ron Hunter Jr., The DNA of D6: Building Blocks of Generational Discipleship (Nashville, TN: 
Randall House, 2015), 2. 
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others to grow healthy and more vigorous in Jesus Christ. Transmitting faith through 
discipleship is nurturing God to lead us and leading others. Therefore, faith is not simply 
transmitted like science or technology, but it is transmitted through a holistic relationship. 
If one is a Christian, that person must live according to the rhythm and way of life that 
shapes the person as a Christian. Worshiping God together and connecting generations to 
generation beyond simply sharing the same information can lead to transformation. 

Korea belongs to the Eastern world sphere where its culture rooted, sprouted, and 
blossomed. In ancient Asia, of which Korea is part, the culture was heavily influenced by 
Confucianism. Sometimes Confucianism is considered old-fashioned and anti-Christ, but 
it undeniably forms a significant part of the cultural and emotional foundation, not 
necessarily entirely negative. Since the concept of family in Eastern culture and the 
understanding of the parent-child relationship are different from that of Western world, 
when the family relationship and culture are understood from unique cultural context and 
Korean thinking, the Korean church and culture can be better understood, which then 
helps to drive faith transmission appropriately. In addition, the adult-male dominant way 
of thinking has excluded children from worship. The Problems is that children are still 
excluded, because we have adult-male centered thinking. Considering the unique Korean 
cultural context, we need to change the adult-male dominant culture based on 
understanding and respect. 

Since the role of the family has been neglected in discipleship, it raises the 
questions of how and what role the family can play, and how important the family factor 


is for driving the transmission of faith in an immigrant church context. Before analyzing 


TT 


that, the prerequisite step was to understand the background of Korean oriental cultural 
thinking and how the family relationship works at home. 

In this chapter, three definitional discipleships can be discussed from a theological 
viewpoint. The first one is what is known to be discipleship in general. Second is 
intergenerational discipleship that emphasizes the importance of discipleship conducted 
by the parent generation to next generation at home. Last encompasses the special 
features that should be factored into the discipleship training to make it effective in the 


Korean-immigrant church and community context. 


Discipleship 

What People Misunderstood 

People who call themselves Christian may attend church on Sundays, but not 
everyone who attends church is a true disciple of Jesus. Likewise, visiting a church and 
participating in its activities may not be genuinely related to being a disciple of Jesus. 
Bonhoeffer points out that the danger of a cheap gospel. According to him, it is a cheap 
grace when one does not follow Jesus Christ but is content with receiving grace. The 
grace of “forgiveness without repentance, no community discipline, and sin without 
repentance” is cheap grace.” Grace is the conclusion of a gift when we follow Jesus. 

However, If everything is interpreted on the presupposition of grace, it means we 


can be rescued without having to follow Jesus.*? Bonhoeffer put it like this: 


* Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Discipleship [Nachfolge], Reader's Edition., ed. Eberhard Bethege, trans. 
Geffrey B. Kelly and John D. Godsey (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2015), 5. 
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The expansion of Christianity and the increasing secularization of the 

church caused the awareness of costly grace to be gradually lost. The 

world was Christianized; grace became common property of a Christian 

world. It could be had cheaply.* 

The spread of the gospel is always the work of God beyond human thoughts. God 
has always fulfilled His will on earth. But at present, Christianity has come to a crisis. 
This crisis has been analyzed and divided into three categories: the crisis of the next 
generation, the crisis of an aging generation, and the crisis of the Christian population 
decline. However, the core crisis that church education is encountering is that it is 
worldly and pursues “cheap grace.” Because it lacks costly obedience, the church 
community has lost its power to overcome problems of the world. When the people of 
Israel crossed the Jordan into the Promised Land, they had engraved in their memory the 
God who had been with them at Gilgal. Likewise, the church must restore discipleship 
from individuals to the whole community. The family must pursue discipleship together, 
experiencing God’s work together. 

For the past three decades, Korea has experienced remarkable growth in 
economy. Churches were built everywhere, and the gospel was preached passionately in 
various forms and shapes. Churches in the United States and Korean immigrant churches 
in the US have also experienced growth. However, this trend is reversing, and Korean 
immigrant churches are experiencing decline. Meanwhile, on the outside of the four- 
walls of the sanctuary, the world has become increasingly consumeristic. Alan and Debra 
Hirsh explain this in their book, Untamed: 

Consumerism now provides a direct link between personal happiness and 


the purchase and consumption of material possessions. It involves basing 
one’s identity, including one’s sense of “community,” in a brand, and 


: Bonhoeffer, 6. 
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making choices in an attempt to find meaning in shopping and consuming. 
For most people in Western contexts, shopping is spirituality. It is an 
attempt to find meaning and happiness in the product.° 


Many modern churches chose to go with the tide instead of running counter to it. 
Enculturation for the sake of evangelization is not necessarily problematic, but the church 
of this era too often mirrors the world’s commercialization and entertainment. When 
shopping malls were popular, people sought happiness in shopping. At the same time, 
churches grew larger and began providing convenience and enjoyment to draw people. 
Because of this, believers have become consumeristic, too. Author Tad Thomson also 
diagnosed this by saying that “during the past thirty years, the church has become 
increasingly geared towards the consumer.”° 

Churches boast their numerical growth and high-tech systems. Statistics show an 
increase in the number of youth pastors, Christian magazines, and Christian music for 
teens. But the actual number of youths who return to Christian adulthood has decreased 
in the past three decades. This indicates that churches entertaining attendees has not 
helped parents or children become disciples of Jesus and instead has left the church 
“damaged.” ’ People’s faith does not grow because of the systematic organization and 
training programs the church has. Parents’ faith shapes their children’s faith, and parents 


should take leadership in the home and raise their children as disciples of Jesus. 


> Alan Hirsch and Debra Hirsch, Untamed: Reactivating a Missional Form of Discipleship (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2010), 118. 


© Tad Thompson, Jntentional Parenting: Family Discipleship by Design (Hudson, OH: Cruciform 
Press, 2011), 8. 


7 Alvin L. Reid, Raising the Bar: Ministry to Youth in the New Millennium (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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Most Christian parents in their thirties and forties do not know how to pass on 
their faith to their children. This is because they have not learned about the transfer of 
faith from their parents in the Korean American settings. Even more importantly, they 
might not be true disciples of Jesus Christ, but instead be merely believers subscribing to 
“cheap grace.” Parents think their responsibility to pass on faith ends with taking their 
children to Sunday services and Sunday school. But what can they say when they are 
faced with tough questions such as these: Will your children be able to maintain their 
faith within the influential secular culture of college? Will your children proudly prove 
their faith in the presence of an atheist professor? What will your children do in a society 
where culture and environment are changing, and Christianity does not seem to be 
valued? If people agonize over these issues, they have begun to ask essential questions. It 
is necessary for individuals to become disciples of Jesus and follow him, and the church 
should guide parents in becoming disciples, helping them to practice discipleship in their 
family. The church must implement education by age, through stage of development, and 
level of faith. Discipleship should be formed in churches and homes and examine how 
they live in every situation. As theologian Rowan Williams states: 

As stable patterns of family life are undermined by the same short-term 

consumerism that prevails in economics, as people become less willing or 

psychologically able to make the long-term and unconditional 


commitments of marriage and parenting, we cannot assume that children 
will grow up with clear moral priorities.* 


8 Rowan Williams, Being Disciples: Essentials of the Christian Life (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2016), 62. 
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Williams is pointing out that when the church accepts the changes in society as they are 


and Christian families are no different than society at large, it is difficult to see disciples 
of Jesus in the next generation. 

Before establishing a faithful family and passing on the faith to the next 
generation, parents must confirm and solidify their personal calling as disciples. David 
Watson paraphrased Bonhoeffer’s idea, “When Christ calls us, he orders us to come and 
die.” There is a misunderstanding that following Jesus is about choosing between good 
things. However, in Matthew 16:24, Jesus said to his disciples, “Whoever wants to be my 
disciple must deny themselves and take up their cross and follow me.” Jesus was clear 
that we need only to choose to follow his will. Instead, we often try to double-interpret 
the meaning and add something artificial. In our time, we have lost the true meaning of 


discipleship while interpreting the calling to come and die. 


Believers Are Called as a Community of Disciples 

When God called his disciples, he called twelve disciples, not one or two. These 
twelve lived together. In 1 John 1:3 we read the purpose of fellowship: “We proclaim to 
you what we have seen and heard, so that you also may have fellowship with us. And our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” Scripture also states, “How 
good and pleasant it is when brothers [and sisters] live together in unity!” (Ps. 133:1). 
There were difficulties and quarrels among the disciples, but they knew Jesus better 


through the life of true sharing and love Jesus lived with them. 


° David Watson, Discipleship (London, England: Hodder & Stoughton, 1999), 19. 
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There is no choice but to take risks when believers intend to sacrifice their lives 
for spiritual treasure. What they must practice when they become disciples of Christ is 
forgiveness of others and being forgiven. They should overcome each other’s differences 
and accept each other’s personalities. And through this process, which began with love 
for Christ, the community must be committed to each other anew. When trouble, pain, 
and difficulties arise, this community is bound to reveal its identity and reality. During 
the Coronavirus pandemic, people went through the process of confessing gratitude that 
they had lost in their daily lives before the pandemic. People came to realize that they are 
social beings and long for deep companionship. When something completely stops, it 
makes people realize what really matters. 

If people live a communal life by biblical principles, they can challenge the 
moral, political, economic, and social structure of the world.!'° In other words, they 
cannot fight against the powers and political circles of the world that challenge them with 
only their individual strengths. Those who live and pursue individualism have no choice 
but to focus on their priorities. However, if they live such an individualistic lifestyle, they 
will hardly overcome when they are surrounded by difficult circumstances. If they have a 
tightly allied community in Christ, and the community has deep fellowship and maturity 
in Christ, they can move forward together when they face problems. 

Jesus was close to his disciples for three years, fulfilling their needs, teaching 
them, stimulating their growth in faith, sending them in His name, encouraging them, 
guiding them, and telling them to do as He did. If a church becomes united as God’s 


people and forms a loving community, God’s created world will be healed. But if an 


!0 Watson, Discipleship, 42. 
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ailing church tries to heal the ailing world, the church will have no power, and people in 
the world will laugh at it.!! 

In a chapter titled “Dependence” in his book, The Radical Disciple, John Stott 
empirically explains that people need each other; people are weak and have to rely on 
others. He told of how he felt lethargic and emotionally vulnerable, shedding tears, after 
he fractured his hip joint by falling. However, through the process, he learned that 
humility is a God-dependent state. Experiencing helplessness helps humans to not be 
prideful.” 


In Chinese characters, “A “ means “human” and is a pictured letter of two people 


leaning against each other. Jesus Christ showed the dignity of dependence. He was born 
as a baby who depended entirely on the care of his mother and ended his life in a state of 
dependence in which he was not even able to move his drooping arms and feet on the 
cross. But he never lost his divine dignity. As such, humans see, through the character of 
Christ, that dependence does not deprive a man of his highest dignityas it cannot be taken 
away. When we learn to be humble and to rely and lean on each other in Christ’s 
community, people become humanlike and true disciples. 

In this context, the family can be a small but an important unit of community to 
practice being vulnerable to each other, humbly leaning on each other and treating each 
other with dignity. Through this process, they can experience being disciples of Jesus 


generation after generation. Williams states it this way: 


tt Watson, 36-38. 


" John R. W. Stott, The Radical Disciple: Some Neglected Aspects of Our Calling (Downers 
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For the Christian disciple, human dignity — and therefore any notion of 
human rights — depends upon the recognition that every person is related 
to God before they are related to anything or anyone else. God has defined 
who they are and who they can be by his own eternal purpose, which 
cannot be altered by and force or circumstance in this world. This means 
that whenever I face another human being, I face a mystery.'? 
In other words, humans, who are vulnerable beings, by being related to Jesus Christ, 


become beings with dignity 


Discipleship is Formed 

There is a Latin phrase that explains the relation between prayer and belief: “/ex 
orandi, lex credendi, lex vivendi,” usually translated as “The law of prayer constitutes the 
law of belief, and the law of belief constitutes the law of living.” Our prayers shape our 
beliefs, and our beliefs shape the way we live. A life of prayer and worship is important 
because we are shaped by what we pray and believe in. Therefore, we need a process to 
dedicate time and place to train as disciples.'* If believers pursue a “cheap grace” without 
bearing any responsibility and making efforts, they will not be able to live their lives as 
disciples. What they have to do is “train a child in the way they should go, and when they 
become old, they will not turn from it” (Prov. 22:6). The world continuously whispers its 
message in their ears to not follow Jesus. It tells them to stop trying to stand out and live 


their lives just like the rest of the world. This world wants people to sit back and be 


'3 Williams, Being Disciples, 65. 
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comforted and satisfied with a cheap grace, rather than to sacrifice their lifestyle for true 
discipleship.!° 

In his book, Created to Worship, Brent Peterson often asks students on sports 
teams, “What if you didn’t endure boring practice and only wanted to participate in fun 
team games?” Most say that the coach would kick them off the team. So, he then asks: 
“Then why do you think being a Christian means you can do whatever you want without 
practice?”!° The Christian faith cannot be built without practice but is only formed 
through persistent training and practice. 

James Smith points out that Christian education is not simply an informative 
project about ideas or knowledge, but it deals with the formation of hearts and desires. 
The point it stresses is that we are shaped by what we love, not what we know. Therefore, 
discipleship for transferring the Christian faith emphasizes the importance of a person’s 
heart and desires being oriented toward the kingdom of God through the practice of 
worship that forms their desires correctly. It tells us that we need to pay attention to the 
practice of worship in a journey of our life.!’ 

Williams states that in today’s teacher-student relationship, students spend 
planned time at school with teachers. In this relationship, both teacher and student 
maintain personal lives and only spend a portion of their time together. But it was not like 


that in ancient society. Quoting Williams: 


'S Bonhoeffer, Discipleship, 4-5. 
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In other words, what makes you a disciple is not turning up from time to 
time. Discipleship may literally mean “being a student,” in the strict Greek 
sense of the word, but it doesn’t mean turning up once a week for a course 
(or even a sermon). It’s not an intermittent state; it’s a relationship that 
continues. The truth is that, in the ancient world, being a “student” was 
rather more like that than it is these days. ... To be the student of a 
teacher was to commit yourself to living in the same atmosphere and 
breathing the same air; there was nothing intermittent about it. '* 


Since ancient teachers and modern teachers have different concepts, modern 
teachers who spends a portion of their time have a limited chance to form students’ 
emotions, desires, and direction, which warrants an important role of parents at home. 
Being a disciple means spending time with a teacher and learning his words and thoughts 
with their body and mind.'? This implies an abandonment of one’s previous lifestyle and 
acceptance of transformation. 

Bonhoeffer wrote regarding this: 

The disciple is thrown out of the relative security of life into complete 

insecurity(which in truth is absolute security and protection in community 

with Jesus); out of the foreseeable and calculable realm (which in truth is 

unreliable) into the completely unforeseeable, coincidental realm (which 

in truth is the only necessary and reliable one); out of the realm of limited 

possibilities (which in truth is that of unlimited possibilities) into the realm 

of unlimited possibilities(which in truth is the only liberating reality).° 

As such, we have now learned that keeping what is familiar and comfortable is 
not the way to follow Jesus. Instead, leaving our lives for a strange world and unfamiliar 


patterns is how to follow Jesus. Jesus’ disciples like Peter, for example, could not think 


separately of life and grace. Faith that is content only with grace cannot make disciples 


'8 Williams, Being Disciples, 2. 
'9 Williams, 2. 
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abandon their nets and follow Jesus. Disciples of Jesus are in pursuit of costly grace— 
denying oneself, carrying one’s own cross, following Jesus, and living in this world 
differently than others do. Individual discipleship begins with a response to a call. The 
call can be unfamiliar and uncomfortable. The same holds true for family as well. It may 
feel awkward, strange as if you enter an uncharted territory, but the journey is worth 


taking. 


Cheap to Costly Gospel 

Hirsch and Hirsch say, “In fact, many attempts to make an image of God are 
actually a way of trying to control him.””! That means, we project the image we made 
when we see Jesus. 

Let’s be honest: for many Christians, Jesus has come to look and behave 

like nice, regular, high-conformity, somewhat-morally upright/uptight 

churchgoer. Is this really the wild Messiah we encounter in the Gospels? 

Is this the One we love, follow, and seek to be like? Really? Surely not! It 

is us who must become like him, not he like us.” 

Is this not also the epitome of cheap grace? If people see Jesus this way, are they 
not more like fans cheering him on rather than disciples following him? When people 
follow Jesus who satisfies their own tastes and interests, and when people believe that 
Jesus is a helper who guarantees a good, comfortable life, they are fans, not disciples. 


The joy, glory, and blessings that Jesus gives them can only be enjoyed when they 


truly follow Jesus, fully rejecting their life, as the result they experience grace. On the 


2! Hirsch and Hirsch, Untamed, 42. 
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contrary, people believe that grace will protect them while they live their lives in secular 
ways. They have taken grace for granted. Bonhoeffer reminds us: 

Grace as presupposition is grace at its cheapest; grace as a conclusion is 

costly grace. It is appalling to see what is at stake in the way in which a 

gospel truth is expressed and used. It is the same word of the justification 

by grace alone, and yet false use of the same statement can lead to the 

complete destruction of its essence.”* 

Of course, if people follow Jesus, they can taste God’s grace in their life. 
Sometimes grace comes without conditions or reasons. Jesus’ love is unconditional, and 
his love penetrates people’s lives even though they are unqualified and unprepared. But 
that is the realm of grace from Jesus’ perspective and does not justify them in not 
following him. 

People must follow Jesus so that grace can be a conclusion. Grace is a gift. It is 
not that people can live as they please because of grace. Rather, strict obedience to their 
calling is necessary. It is the starting point of personal discipleship not to choose a Jesus 
that they want, but to follow Jesus’ will. 

Disciples are called to make disciples. For people to make disciples among next 
generation, incarnation is the key. Disciples are welcoming a culturally different 
generation. Sometimes they force the next generation to stay in the boundaries they have 
set. They will experience a barrier when they try to lock their children within the 
mainstream boundaries they set and the categories they say are normal. Hirsch and Hirsch 
state it this way: 

To get the right view of Jesus is profoundly important both for mission 


and discipleship, particularly when ministering to those who don’t fit our 
cultural stereotypes. Jesus must be freed in order to relate to all people; if 


?3 Bonhoeffer, Discipleship, 11. 
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he isn’t freed, the incarnation fails to make sense. Jesus refuses to be put 
into any of our boxes.”4 


If people choose Jesus according to whether he fits or does not fit their standards and 
ideas, they are unable to become disciples and cannot make disciples. Jesus is out of the 
box, and they also need to come out of the boxes. 

Now a new era has dawned, especially because of the coronavirus pandemic. 
COVID-19 has brought on and continues to accelerate online society. It triggered and 
further prompts a transition to a borderless society ever more than before. For example, 
education, business, culture, and economic activities, which were deemed impossible due 
to regional or national boundaries, now becomes possible through online virtual “face-to- 
face” and the trend will get only intensified. After the COVID-19 crisis, people will 
likely experience a different generation. CNN News predicts that teenagers before and 
after COVID-19 will not be the same. CNN’s April 16", 2020, article talks about the 
difficulties of teenagers are experiencing now and predicts the changes they are headed 
for in the future. The people they rely on are not there in person, their identity is changed 
by lockdown, and the memories they have made with people are limited; they have 
experienced a new normal society and its impact will last long.”> Of course, teenagers 
will live their lives overcoming these difficulties little by little, but their experiences will 
be different. Therefore, to make next generation disciples, parents must make clear our 
perception of Jesus, who was beyond boundaries. Parents should first approach them and 


invite them to come to Jesus beyond their boundaries. 


24 Hirsch and Hirsch, Untamed, 45. 
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The image of being holy comes to people as something like stepping into a 
distinct, non-intrudable, or daunting place. But according to chapter 17 of the Gospel of 
John, Jesus distinguished himself as holy and wanted his disciples to do the same. The 
distinction led to the cross, and he was killed on the cross. At that time, the cross was a 
symbol of death and was a dirty, ugly execution. The holiness of Jesus who went toward 
the cross was that he penetrated a dirty, ugly place by dying on the cross. So, to Jesus, 
being holy was not complete separation, but thorough participation. Williams states: 

Holiness in the New Testament is a matter of Jesus going right into the 

middle of the mess and the suffering of human nature. For him, being holy 

is being absolutely involved, not being absolutely separated.”° 

Therefore, for next generation, parents must have a listening heart. J. Stott wrote 
about this humility: 

But if children need to listen to their parents, parents need to be humble 

enough to listen to their children, or they will never understand their 

problems. For the world in which their children are growing up is vastly 

different from the world of their own youth. Only patient, mutual listening 

can bridge the generation gap.”’ 

Listening is crossing the boundary. Listening is being open to each other’s stories 
and accepting them. The growth and maturity of relationship is achieved through the 
experience of listening to each other’s stories and tearing down the walls between them. 
To build up a disciples’ community, communication is important, and there should be 
purposeful practices of overcoming barriers. Of course, in families, the smallest unit of 


communities, good communication (John Stott called it “mutual listing”) is needed for 


discipleship. 


26 Williams, Being Disciples, 49. 
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Family Discipleship in Korean Immigrant Context 
Confucianism 

The concept of family in Eastern culture and the understanding of the parent-child 
relationship are different from that of Western world. When the family relationship and 
culture are understood from unique cultural context and Korean thinking, the Korean 
church and culture can be better understood, which then helps to drive faith transmission 
as appropriately it can. In this regard, Korean churches and members are required to 
understand their cultural background, before changing their perceptions about what and 
how the faith transmission can be done to the next generation. 

When the Chosun Dynasty or Yi dynasty (1539-1910) came to power, they 
accepted Confucianism as a state religion and ruled it a basis for education and 
philosophy. During their reign of 500 years, Confucianism penetrated from the upper 
class to the lower class, and Korea created a paradigm of East Asian Confucianism. 
Although Korea has grown rapidly and has undergone rapid cultural change, it still 
retains the characteristics of Confucianism. A patriarchal and vertical relationship has 
been maintained for a long time rather than a horizontal relationship, emphasizing 
courtesy and respect to the authority and the obedience of younger to elder. In premodern 
agriculture situation, male manpower was the most crucial in the household. This culture 
has created not only differences in roles between men and women, but also the perception 


that men are more valued than women. 
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Wife and husband call each other differently as “inside person” and “outside 


person,” recognizing the different roles. The Chosun or Yi dynasty”*, which was under 
the direct influence of Confucianism, promoted thoughts and education on family- 
centeredness and solidified gender discriminatory ideas and behaviors.”’ This, in turn, has 
heavily influenced the family culture in that the children’s education was the primary 
responsibility of the mother (or housewife). The word “Fu” in Chinese translated to 
‘housewife’ connotes the family-centeredness. The word integrates mother, wife and 
woman, and the word was understood and used within the family-centered Confucian 
culture.°° Therefore, a culture was formed within the family, in which women were in 
charge of household chores and men were centered on economic and outside activities. 
In particular, in a patriarchal and male-dominated society, mothers played the role 
of interpreting the world for their daughters as teachers. The role of interacting with each 
other on a daily basis, passing on wisdom, solving problems, and relieving pain is 
something that many mothers have taken on in an oppressive and unequal world. 
Daughters become disciples of their mothers and learn a lot through formative 
conversations, observations, intuitions, and intimate fellowship, and gain know-how 


about life.*! From the modern western perspective, these cultural characteristics can be 


8 Walter H. Slote and George A. De Vos, eds., Confucianism and the Family (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1998), 249-251. 
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read as inequality in human rights, irrationality, and discrimination against women. But 
in a male dominant culture, the role of man and woman were defined differently, and 
such recognition of gender difference created different roles and different expectations, 
and its differentiation has consolidated over time. 

Also, mothers have played a special role in education. In Korea, there is a saying 
that in order to succeed in children’s education, three elements are required: 
grandparents’ wealth power, mother’s information network and executional ability, and 
father’s indifference. This may sound as a joke, but it shows a cognitive dimension of 
Korean society. This is because it has traditionally been the view that mother was 
primarily responsible for children’s education, and when children fail, the mother was 
always to be blamed. In modern times, women’s social activities are multiplying 
exponentially and the consciousness that men and women are equal is rising, but mothers 
still play the main role of the children’s education, and the education of the children’s 
faith is not an exception. 

There is another phrase which provides a key to Korean’s educational ethos. The 
phrase is “one can rule the nation and bring peace only after he ruled the family.” In other 
words, as a man, ruling the family is the foundation upon which one can build something 
bigger. So, there is a spirit that “the good leader in the family can be the good leader for 
the nation or community.” What underlies the saying is that details are to be managed by 
mother so that father can devote his time and energy for something much bigger outside 
home. While family care and education of children were primarily women’s 
responsibility, it should not be misunderstood as fathers being excluded from the family 


care and children’s education. 
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A Postcolonial theological approach 


There is important resonance between mission work done in a colonial context 
and faith formation with children. Wrongly, many missionaries assumed a "parent role" 
and treated adults from other cultures as "children." Many missionaries in a colonial 
context had the inhabitants of the colony worship in a controlled and limiting manner 
rather than giving them space to grow and develop. If we consider children as an object 
to be educated unilaterally from a western colonial context, we need a change because it 
is wrong to think we can transfer knowledge or faith to the next generation by one-way 
education in the church.°? 

In order for faith to be transmitted in the Korean immigrant church context, it is 
necessary to shift the perception to co-responsibility of the parents rather than one of the 
two parents. Relationships and social interactions form the personality of a person. That 
person hoards information, internalizes it, and continues to learn by entering into a 
specific community. Accordingly, learning and growing cannot happen individually 
alone but only through interactions with others. We tend to believe that children must 
remain within the controllable boundary and worry about them going off track when they 
are put out of our reach. Still, faith education cannot be complete by vital education led 
by one parent. It is possible only through interactions in the worship and fellowship both 
in the church and the home where all families participate. For this interaction to be made 
possible, space must be open for all to communicate, gain insight and grow together. This 


space is a worship service. 


3? HyeRan Kim-Cragg, Interdependence: A Postcolonial Feminist Practical Theology (Eugene, 
OR: Pickwick Publications, 2018), 80-82. 
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However, as Ruth Duck rightly pointed out, our worship service has been too 
adult-oriented without due respect and consideration for the next generation. The next 
generation has been excluded from primary worship services that have become parents' 
propriety. For the formation of hearts and desires through worship service experience, the 
next generation must be participants in the worship service. Our children need to be 
respected as part of the worship congregation, whose talents should be given a role to 
play in the worship, and the worship must flow at the level that meets the eyes of the next 
generation. By worshiping together, parents and children can share the same experience 
and make disciples.*? 

Mainline protestant churches have been offering worship, mainly targeting adults 
without due regard to children. The Sunday school model brought about in the modern 
times separated adults and children in the worship in the interest of efficient education for 
the next generation. It is necessary to educate the people of God by age, but our children 
lost the opportunity to interact with others within the community over time.** Each family 
and congregation need to offer a safe zone where young people can freely talk about their 
lives and faith issues. Young people do not want their parents to leave them alone in an 
age-stratified church structure; instead, they want to be offered a safe zone where 
meaningful discipleship can be practiced. Accordingly, each family needs to worship 
together at home with faith-related conversation and empathy, and at the same time 


worship together in the church with an intentional effort to put them at the center of the 


33 Ruth C. Duck, Worship for the Whole People of God: Vital Worship for 21st Century 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2013), 27-30. 
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church community.*> By worshiping together, sharing time and experience together, 
discipleship can be formed, and faith can be transferred. 

One more important point to seriously consider is the fundamental spirit rooted in 
Confucianism in the Korean immigrant community. This is because parents grew up 
under the Asian Confucian culture and Asian Confucianism is connected to everyday life 
and emotions. What this means is that for family to practice worship or discipleship right 
away, it is the role of the church community to understand this sentiment and to change 
the perception of the parents by educating both parents to take on the role of teaching and 
educating children. Therefore, in an ever more intimate relationship than before, it is 
important that the father equally bears with the mother the burden of making disciples of 
their children together not only in the informative stage but also in the formation of their 


children’s faith. 


Discipleship and Transferring Faith to Children 
As discussed above, individuals must first become disciples of Jesus and form a 
disciples’ community, and they must guide their children in each household to actualize 
family discipleship. Of course, the church is obliged to implement education by age, 
through the stage of development, and level of faith, and efforts are already well 
underway in many churches. However, they should challenge themselves with these 
questions: Have they listened to the calling, and have they been obedient as a church? In 


their church are parents living obedient lives at the call of Jesus in each family. When 


35 Kenda Creasy Dean, Almost Christian: What the Faith of Our Teenagers is Telling the 
American Church (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2010), 151-152. 
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people become disciples of Jesus and follow him, rather than consumers who consume 
Jesus according to their tastes and tendencies, they will be able to answer “yes” to these 
questions. And when they can answer “yes,” their priorities will be reset, and beyond 
anxiety, concerns, and frustration, they will restore joy as disciples who follow Jesus. 
This is a different level of joy. 

People cannot reach the truth alone. Their knowledge of God can be measured 
with brothers and sisters in the local and broader church community.*° God made 
Israelites humble in the wilderness, testing them to reveal what was in their hearts, which 
led them to be transformed to holy people when they entered the land of Canaan (see 
Deut. 8:2-3). When the Israelites walked in the wilderness, they became a community. 
They were trained and got to know who they were when they saw each other, as if they 
were looking in a mirror. In particular, the smallest community, the family, was a training 
center that formed primary faith, personality, emotions, and relationship. 

People must identify individual-level calls as each of them has been called to be 
disciples. But they also must remember that they are called as community for each other, 
to build communities of discipleship. And when the call as a disciple is confirmed from 
family, which is the smallest unit of community, their home, church, and community will 
enjoy overflowing grace from a fruit of obedience. 

Grace is God’s gift. The reason why it is costly is because God paid the ultimate 
sacrifice. It is not cheap because it gives humans salvation. It is precious and priceless, 
but people treat it cheaply. They must come to deeper faith through full consent and trust 


that Jesus is the savior and the son of God who suffered for humans, and that he is the 


36 Hirsch and Hirsch, Untamed, 67. 
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Master of human life. This results in salvation. Now is the time to establish a generational 
discipleship community by avoiding the cheap gospel, which is a simple intellectual 
consent, and forms ministries that focus primarily on numbers and size. For that, people 
must learn and teach the costly gospel, that actualizes the essence of discipleship 
beginning in the home, instead of church-centered entertainment and systemized faith 
transfer. 

Parents should be disciples of Jesus, which means they should show their faith 
through their footprints. Some parents may boast that they have family worship time at 
home or teach children to memorize Bible verses every day. This is a kind of a good 
education, but it is not enough. Parents should recognize themselves as disciples of Christ 
and not just fans or consumers. Each church’s leaders should know that the family is the 
first and primary body of faith education, forming its own small community of 
discipleship. To this end, the church should educate parents so that parents can become 
the main body—disciples of religious education. When family discipleship is formed, the 
church will be able to pass on its faith beautifully, and the children’s generation will be 
able to hear from their parents the testimonies and directions for the life they face and 


live as Christians, distinct from worldly culture. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter uses the field of psychology to study the difficulties that the 1.5 
generation (who immigrated during their childhood) and second generation of Korean- 
immigrants face. These difficulties result in needs that families and churches should 
contemplate and address. Although the primary focus of this thesis is transfer of faith 
from generation to generation, understanding the psychological aspects of generational 
issues will prove to be helpful. 

It becomes essential for Asian immigrants to pioneer and adapt a new lifestyle in 
foreign countries. In the process, their enthusiasm for the education of their children is 
high, but parents often do not know how to educate or communicate. The most important 
thing the parents need to understand is the cultural conflict their children experience and 
how it affects the health of their identities. Children, when they go to school, experience 
two different cultures. This can be confusing because they live in a native (e.g., Korean) 
environment at home, and the reality they face in school and society is different (e.g., 
American). They experience different skin colors, languages, lifestyles, food, clothes, 
music, values, and maybe financial statuses between their home and their school lives. 
For Korean Americans, the church is not just a religious group, but also plays the role of 
their ethnic community, often requiring children to exemplify the norms of Korean 


culture. Therefore, at a certain point in their lives, this bi-cultural conflict can result in 
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these children leave their Korean culture churches for the American culture society. In 
the process, they often also abandon the Christian faith. 

Psychological research analyzes the concerns and problems the next generation— 
children of immigrants—have. It is not presumed that psychology is the superhero that 
can rescue all immigrant issues. It cannot provide perfect, or sometimes even realistic 
answers. However, psychology allows us to broaden our understanding of people in 
extraordinary circumstances, such as the children of immigrants experiencing 
intergenerational conflict, which originates from language and cultural differences. 

Immigrant parents themselves do not often have the capacity to deal with the 
problems of their children. Because they are striving to survive and raise a family in a 
foreign country, they experience language barriers, and they struggle to earn a stable 
living. The hardships of the parents’ generation are not identical to those their children 
experience. Children grow up more rooted in the foreign (American) culture, unlike their 
parents. They go through conflicts and issues, whether or not they are conscious of them. 
Especially in the development stages of early childhood and youth, problems can be 
complex and challenging to solve. Parents can look to psychological research for help 
communicating with their children and nurturing them mentally. 

Based on this understanding, the Korean immigrant church community must learn 
about this intergenerational and intercultural conflict between generations and make 
efforts to provide integrated generational education. They should invest in an educational 
system to educate parents and provide practical directions for parents, helping the parents 


and children understand each other better. Mature psychological understanding will be 
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required for parents to effectively educate their children with different approaches for 
different developmental stages. 

This study does not address all the problems of the Korean immigrant churches or 
immigrant churches in general. However, when we examine our suffering and conflicts as 
immigrants and the children of immigrants, we can see them through the eyes of faith and 
gain wisdom. There must be healing. With healing, we can expect that we will not lose 


our next generation at the same rates that we currently lose them. 


Psychology and Intergenerational Family Conflict 

Asian immigrants experience difficulties, but they are seen as having adapted 
relatively well to a new society and having achieved success. Because of this perception, 
research has neglected the mental health of Asian immigrants.! In particular, the 
children’s generation (1.5 generation or second generation) experiences various 
psychological challenges while living within dual languages and cultures that they have 
not chosen. U.S. Immigrant parents and their children are divided in language, culture, 
religion, and identity. Generation-to-generation conflicts and family conflicts can deepen 
over time. 

How can we resolve generational conflicts? First, it is helpful to understand the 
concept of “generation” in order to understand generational conflict. Eerdmans dictionary 


defines a generation as “a period of time, generally that spanning a person’s birth to the 


' Hyung Chol Yoo, Kimberly S. Burrola, and Michael F. Steger, “A preliminary Report on a New 
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birth of his or her offspring, roughly 40 years.”” From the collective consciousness 


perspective, generation refers to a group that has experienced the same historical event or 
has been affected by the same experiences. Generation also refers to kinship and lineage 
from the genealogy perspective and refers to groups that have reached maturity in the 
same era from the life stage perspective. Another critical point of view is to see the 
generation as an identity framework.* Ans de Vos describes it this way: 

Generation is based on the way in which individual’s define themselves 

(or others) by drawing on their membership in various social groupings 

that have significance to them. 4 
In other words, if each group has a different view of themselves, they can be seen as 
belonging to different generations. If we embrace this identity-based perspective of 
generations, we can understand immigrant second generations as belonging to the same 
generation because they struggle with similar identity issues. 

Starting in the twentieth century, life-stage concerns have been studied, and active 
discussions and applications have been proposed by cognitive and psychosocial 
scientists. In particular, Jean Piaget’s work had a revolutionary impact on preschool and 


elementary education in the 1960s and 1970s, which eventually affected Sunday school, 


too. Sunday school and youth ministry curricula, based on the cognitive development 


? Freedman, David Noel, Allen C. Myers, and Astrid B. Beck, Eerdmans Dictionary of the Bible 
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theory, were designed to meet children’s physical, emotional, and social needs to form a 
more educational model of worship.° 

In society, separation by age group has accelerated in everyday life as well as in 
education over the past few centuries. In their study, Holly Catterton Allen and Christine 
Lawton Ross describe some of the causes of this separation: 

Examples of this pervasive age segregation include the ubiquity of age- 

graded public education, the geographical mobility of families, the 

movement from extended to nuclear family, the rise of divorce and single- 

parent families, and the prevalence of retirement and nursing homes for 

older persons and preschools for the young.” 

Ultimately, if unintentionally, this system accelerated the separation between 
generations. With the rest of society divided by age, the church was the only place where 
all generations came together to worship. However, with the emphasis on the educational 


aspect of worship, the church soon became divided by life-stage concerns, which has 


resulted in intensified conflict between generations. 


Psychological Understanding of Korean Immigrant Second Generation 

The second generation of immigrants has been forced to acculturate to American 
society, so their identity is formed differently than that of their parents. Parents, whose 
values were shaped by Korean culture, often find it difficult to sympathize with the 
feelings of their children growing up in American culture. Notably, the first generation of 


immigrants, unable to enter mainstream U.S. culture due to language barriers, established 


5 Holly Catterton Allen and Christine Lawton Ross, /ntergenerational Christian Formation: 
Bringing the Whole Church Together in Ministry, Community and Worship (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2012), 39-40. 
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their unique identity in Korean churches and Korean communities. They live in the U.S. 
but are not as immersed in U.S. culture. Rather, to the extent possible, they prefer to live 
in a small Korean society within the U.S. 

Conversely, children of immigrants are influenced significantly by their peers 
throughout their adolescence. Therefore, they form a different identity than their first- 
generation parents. For them, while language is a lesser problem, they suffer more than 
their parents from confused identity, low self-esteem, and relational problems. Social 
psychologist Andrea Romero points out that “Stressors include discrimination, negative 
stereotypes, intergenerational acculturation gaps, and pressure to speak multiple 
languages.””’ Additionally, the acculturative stress that one experiences in adolescence 
makes further negative mental health outcomes more likely. 

Unlike American culture, which emphasizes individuality, the characteristic of 
Asian culture is more collectivist. ® Also, the cultural values of Asians can be defined as 
filial piety, family-oriented, emotional restraint, humility and conformity. Asian parents 
did not encourage open communication and expressiveness in communication. The 
cultural value of Asia for humility was related to reducing the use of controversial styles 


and using inference-meaning styles more frequently.” Therefore, Asian children are more 


T Andrea J. Romero et al., “Adolescent bicultural stress and its impact on mental well-being 
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obedient to their parents and conform to their parents’ wishes rather than express their 
opinions. 

Based on this understanding, more research is required into the psychological 
journey experienced by Asian youth. Although the “racial name-calling” phenomenon 
can occur towards adolescents of any race, East Asian teenagers experience this at higher 
rates than teenagers of other ethnic groups. The unstable situation of the children of 
Korean immigrants, living in dual cultures under considerable stress, is not adequately 
understood. Emotional care and attention are required to prevent negative effects on 
social and emotional development during adolescence. If left ignored and uncared for, 
children of Korean immigrants are likely to live in continuous discrimination distress. !° 

As one example of these pressures, I interviewed Hannah, a second-generation 
Korean American and one of my relatives, about her church life experience. Hannah 
prefers attending Asian-American churches over both American churches and Korean 
immigrant churches. She says, “Identity as a Korean American is difficult since I do not 
know which culture I belong to. But having a community of people who can relate to my 
experiences is relevant to my spiritual life.” Even though language is not a problem for 
her when she attends an American church, she feels more comfortable with Asian- 
American friends. She cannot feel comfortable in a Korean church because she does not 
fully understand sermons in Korean. There is also a cultural gap with the immigrant first 


generation.!! 
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The phenomenon of separate English-speaking religious groups of 1.5 and second 
generation immigrants accelerates invisible conflicts between generations. 
Intergenerational conflict can be the result of a generation gap when two generations 
speak the same language and participate fully in the same culture. However, in the case 
of immigrants and their descendants, the language and culture of the new generation is 
different from the language and culture of the parents’ generation, which diminishes their 
sociocultural common ground. The following example, given by author Won Moo Hurh, 
explains how immigrant children lose their Korean culture and heritage and quickly adapt 
to new languages and cultures: 

For example, the life course of a seven-year-old Korean immigrant child 

growing up in a middle-class American neighborhood begins with rapid 

assimilation of English, leading in turn to other areas of socio-cultural 

assimilation, including the acquisition of American peers, social norms, 

and cultural values. This rapid progress in Americanization may also 

mean, however, rapid loss of Korean cultural heritage and ethnic 

identity. '* 

In adolescence, because identity is greatly influenced by peer groups and the 
search for a sense of belonging, children of Korean immigrants are exposed to stress by 
two cultures, low social position as a minority ethnic group, and internal and external 
disorders by discrimination. Parents’ interest in the psychological and emotional health of 
their children and their failure to form relationships can make a significant difference in 


the lives of their children. Communication and attachment with children are crucial in 


solving many problems, including conflicts within immigrant families and societies. 


Won Moo Hurh, The Korean Americans: The New Americans (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
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The Problem of Intergenerational Family Conflict in Immigrant Church 


Among Koreans who immigrated to the United States, families who were already 
Christians in Korea settle down in their new country with help from immigrant churches, 
and even non-Christian families are interested in finding churches by necessity, then 
expand their new foundations starting at these churches. The church provides 
psychological stability and a sense of community and belonging to immigrants when their 
self-esteem is challenged in a new country.'? In many cases, church is the place to find 
relationships with other Koreans in immigrant societies as well as the place where 
different generations can meet. By the same token, church is also the place where 
generational conflict is experienced. Because a generation gap in a family is deepened in 
a church, the church community has the strong potential to produce the same relational 
conflicts and psychological problems as families. Researchers Amy Tsai-Chae and 
Donna Nagata describe these potential issues: 

Asian-American families often intensify conflict in early childhood and go 

to college because the traditional Asian background is more stratified than 

other cultures. The children of immigrants feel the need to adapt much 

more rapidly to new values in language and culture than their parents. 

Therefore, they tend to abandon the traditional culture faster. 4 
The 1.5 or second generation Koreans, who have had difficulties in their identity and 


sense of belonging, leave Korean immigrant churches to attend American churches or try 


to find their sense of belonging in other groups. So, Psychological conflicts and problems 
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arise at the same time as acculturation in schools, churches, or new affiliated 
communities. 

In the past few decades, Korean and Asian immigrants to the U.S. have increased 
in number, and acculturation has been a significant research topic in counseling and 
psychological research.!> It is natural for immigrant parents to ally with traditional 
cultural values that have shaped them, and for teenagers to be assimilated into the 
American culture in which they live. The problem is that, in the process, intergenerational 
conflict is intensified. As so-and-so states, “Adjustment to different cultural features and 
social systems affects immigrants’ lives in many different ways.”!° 

A society with fundamental intergenerational problems naturally means there will 
be generational conflict within families. When a generation has experienced two different 
cultures, and they are asked to behave differently in two different environments, there is 
no opportunity for the creation of a common ground between generations, and 
communication disconnects arise. Therefore, the relationship between parents and 
children is affected by society and the community, not only by individuals and families. 
This must be broadly understood and addressed macroscopically. 

We are living with a flood of mass media that has a significant cultural impact on 
individuals and society. The way people consume media is also changing substantially. In 


past decades families gathered in front of a radio or television in the family room to hear 
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the same information. Now, even when family members spend time together in the same 
room, they often hear or watch different contents on separate media devices. 

The next generation can access the information they want on YouTube and has a 
short attention span focused on selective information. Changed access to the information 
deepens generational disconnection at another level. Again, there are fewer shared 
spaces. Even online services, widely offered in 2020 due to the Covid-19 pandemic, split 
family members. Families scattered into separate areas of their homes to listen to their 
own streaming services: adult worship, youth worship, and Sunday school. 

According to a psychology study by Seong Eun Kim, the stronger the relationship 
between parents and their children, the fewer conflicts between generations. Korean 
American young adults who have more disagreements with parents had less attachment to 
their parents. On the contrary, the fewer disputes between generations there are, the more 
attachment to parents was found. The positive parent-child relationship serves as a buffer 
against generational conflicts, while generational conflicts increase if the parent-child 
relationship is weak.!’ When children form good relationships with their parents at home, 
they are more mentally prepared to understand and accept others. Without attachment to 
parents, the vicious cycle of intergenerational conflicts in society and negative 


relationships with parents will continue. 


'7 Seong Eun Kim, “The Relationship of Parental Attachment and Christian Spirituality with 
Intergenerational Conflict between Korean-American Young Adults and Their Parents,” Journal of 
Psychology and Theology 41, no. 3 (October): 189-99, http://dx.doi.org/10.1177/00916471 1304100302. 
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The Problem of Communication (Related to the Language Issue) 


Language is one of the most glaring issues in the immigrant family. The first 
generation of immigrants, who have thoroughly mastered in their mother tongue, often 
find it difficult to learn another language at a high level because they learn it later in life 
as a second language. On the other hand, children in the 1.5 or second generation, who 
acquire the second language in childhood and grow up bilingually, become more and 
more familiar with English-speaking culture. When parents and children spend less time 
together and have fewer conversations with each other, their primary languages become 
different after the children’s adolescence, which creates communication problems. In 
some families, an in-depth discussion seems impossible. 

Instead, Asian immigrant parent shows their love by providing instrumental 
support their children’s needs.'® The way immigrants show their love to their children is 
by fulfilling their children’s essential needs. If communication is not active, the hard 
work and sacrifice of parents may not be appreciated by their children. Busy immigrant 
parents tend not to share their struggles with their children because of the Korean virtue 
of “sacrifice.” They do not want to put a burden on their children. However, children can 
learn from their parents’ hardships and shortcomings and the process of overcoming these 
difficulties or improving their weaknesses. It benefits children to understand that life is 
not always easy. When children witness their parents’ experience as immigrants and 


parents communicate openly, this can bring wisdom. 


'8 Stephen T. Russell, Lisa J Crockett, and Ruth K. Chao, eds., Asian American Parenting and 
Parent-Adolescent Relationships (New York, NY: Springer, 2010), 5-6. 
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The problem of language differences and communication also occurs in Korean 
churches. In many cases, bilingual services are provided to solve language problems, or 
there are separated “English Ministry” (EM) services in Korean churches for English- 
speaking youth, young adults, or spouses. Also, when the senior worship service is 
conducted in Korean, the next generation worship is usually in English. But there is also 
another new trend of separate, English-speaking, second-generation churches as 
described by Huhr: 

In recent years there has been a growing movement among young Korean 

Americans to break away from the established first-generation immigrant 

church and to start second-generation Korean American churches where 

English is the main medium of communication. This movement has been 

precipitated by the language gap as well as by cultural differences between 

Korean-born minister and their American-born congregations.’? 

This is a natural result of the younger generation becoming active church leaders. 
They are no longer the youth group or a small part of a church. They are adults, and there 
are many of them. This may solve the language problem in a piecemeal fashion, but in 
the long run it widens the intergenerational gap. It is challenging to expect faith sharing 
to take place between parents and their young adult children when the two are listening to 
different messages in other languages every Sunday. Because identity consists of 
language, it is difficult to fully understand a culture without acquiring the language. 


Ethnic identity relates to teenagers’ mental health.”° The next generation of 


Koreans needs Korean language education for their identity and their emotional 


'? Won Moo Huth, The Korean Americans, The New Americans (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1998), 111. 


2° Lauren Rogers-Sirin and Taveeshi Gupta, “Cultural identity and mental health: Differing 
trajectories among Asian and Latino youth.,” Journal of Counseling Psychology 59, no. 4 (undefined): 555- 
66, http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/a0029329. 
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wellbeing. The secret to a strong Jewish identity is that Jews must receive faith education 
at home through their parents. 

The proportion of Asian immigrant children who interpret on behalf of their 
parents is high. Seventy to eighty percent of Asian-American teenagers act as language 
brokers for their parents. There are pros and cons to playing this role. The positive aspect 
of working as a language broker for parents in adolescence is that it helps teenagers 
understand their parents’ struggling and sacrifices. While the emotions contained in the 
language are shared, they experience the external factors of sacrifices and efforts of their 
parents, and their understanding of each other is internalized indirectly. 

Even without in-depth conversations or sharing of life with each other, translating 
for parents brings more communication in the family, and “increasing open 
communication within the family may also ultimately reduce adolescent externalizing 
problems.”*! Through their role of language brokers, teenagers become deeply involved 
in their parents’ lives and gain deeper understanding. This implies that understanding 
parents is not only a matter of language, but communication. 

Studies show that language brokering for a mother indirectly increase 
adolescents’ respect and understanding for the mother: 

As adolescents become more directly involved in their parents’ lives 

through translating for them—everything from school materials, to 

household bills, to parents’ work information—they are more likely to 


realize how much their parents sacrifice for them on a daily basis and to 
feel greater respect for them as a result.”” 


*1 'Yishan Shen et al., “Language Brokering and Adjustment Among Chinese and Korean 
American Adolescents: A Moderated Mediation Model of Perceived Maternal Sacrifice, Respect for the 
Mother, and Mother—Child Open Communication.,” Asian American Journal of Psychology 5, no. 2 (June): 
86-95, http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/a0035203. 


22 Shen. 
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In conclusion, language problems deepen generation-to-generation problems. 
However, language translations between first-generation parents and 1.5 or second 
generation children can play an important psychological and cultural role. Therefore, we 
need to pay attention to alternative approaches, noting the psychological distance that 
language differences produce. The transfer and communication of language play an 
essential role in faith education. There is also a need to encourage parents to use Korean 
for their children’s generation at home and to pay attention to Korean language education 


in churches. 


Psychology and Transferring Faith to Immigrant Children 

The Korean churches in the U.S. have helped immigrants tremendously, 
providing useful resources and a cultural hub, but they have also been insufficient to 
serve as a spiritual and emotional bridge for homes in conjunction with families. The role 
of the church has remained to convey sermons on Sundays, and it has been challenging to 
educate parents and provide time for parents and children to understand and sympathize 
with each other in faith at home. Moreover, the psychological and multilayered 
understanding of the child’s developmental stage was something that immigrant families 
could hardly expect. The church community needs to develop a psychological 
understanding of the growth and development of its children’s generation and interest in 
the adolescent conflicts they undergo as immigrants. 

Unfortunately, the church has created an age-segregated setting, even though it 
claims to be one body and one community of Christ. Most churches seek to provide 


professional religious education by separating age groups, but in reality, this has 
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reinforced the separation and disconnection between generations. How can children feel 
part of a community when they come to church, are separated by age, worship, and return 
home? In many ways, age-separating seems efficient, practical, and useful, but being a 
disciple of Jesus and living one’s life as a Christian is not an age-specific journey.”° 

The faith community must understand that, in addition to the psychological 
disconnection and cultural differences that occur at home between generations of 
immigrant families, common ground has also disappeared because of the form of 
religious education that offers worship services separated by age on Sundays. 
Alternatives must be developed for generational unity, faith transfer, and faith sharing 
across age groups. 

Generational conflict is a difficult problem for families. Therefore, to solve this 
problem within the Korean community and the Korean church community, a communal 
and multi-pronged approach is necessary. First, parents must seek to understand the 
children’s generation and provide an environment for them to be supported and loved. 
Additionally, immigrant parents and children should exchange values and establish a 
culture of caring and understanding. This can be acquired by knowing what kind of 
difficulties the next generation in adolescence is passing through. And this will help 
families reconcile and combat conflict between generations in immigrant families. 

Experience with parents at home is closely linked to experience with parents in 
the church community. The Korean immigrant church community must offer alternatives 
to Korean American immigrant families and help them in their parent-child relationship. 


The language barrier creates cultural differences and deepens the lack of mutual 


3 Allen and Ross, Intergenerational Christian Formation, 31. 
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understanding. Given that different generations have different cultural expectations, the 
problem is bound to get worse if ignored. Faith education can be an excellent place to 
solve this problem. The church community can play a role in presenting values and 
standards as a common denominator to be shared by the entire family. The psychological 
conflicts and difficulties faced by the 1.5 or second generation of immigrants must be 
presented in the church community. At the same time as understanding their 
psychological struggles, the church is responsible for providing practical help to revive 
the households’ discipleship. 

Psychological research itself does not provide comprehensive alternatives. The 
church community can serve as a bridge, taking advantage of the available studies of 
immigrants and their children. Immigrant society and church communities must pay 
attention to the role of parents at home with priority given to forming an attachment with 
children. Rather than spending meaningless time, it is necessary to secure as much time 
as possible intentionally form strong parent-child attachment. One way to build deeper 
affection between parents and children is to educate children from an early age, to 
provide topics of post-worship discussion for parents and children to have at home. When 
the attachment relationship with parents is strong, it has a positive effect on overall 
mental health and can positively affect students who will go to college or otherwise live 


independently from their parents in the future.” If the 1.5 or second generation 


4 Kim, “The Relationship of Parental Attachment ...”. 
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experiences generational conflict in the future,”> they will be able to create a healthy 


cycle of understanding in families and society. 


5 Arlene S. Hirsch, “How to Manage Intergenerational Conflict in the Workplace,” SHRM 
(February 5, 2020), https://www.shrm.org/resourcesandtools/hr-topics/employee-relations/pages/how-to- 
manage-intergenerational-conflict-in-the-workplace.aspx. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

While in charge of youth ministry for about nine years, I became aware that there 
is an issue common to Korea and the U.S. resulting from segregated worship and 
teaching by age for adults, young adults, and children in Sunday school. Believers come 
to the church and attend a separate worship and teaching by age. Parents and children are 
not usually concerned about how they worship and are taught differently. Subsequently, 
they do not care to share their faith with each other at home during weekdays. They ride 
in the same car on Sunday to attend essentially different churches in the one location, and 
if they do not talk about faith at home during weekdays, how can they expect faith 
transfer to happen? With the arrival of online services brought on by pandemic, it became 
evidently clear that children accompanying their parents to the church have no faith. The 
church was quick to adopt the online mode and opened the worship service by age, but 
what emerged above the surface was that children were attending the church merely 
because their parents asked them, and as a result their online attendance came out pretty 
low and only got worse. 

KPCC, where I serve as senior pastor, has a high percentage of new believers. I 
have recognized the importance of educating parents who then can share their faith with 


their children at home to build a small unit of faith community. Parents, however, were 
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expecting a good pastor to come and serve and take charge of educating their children on 
their behalf. I was glad that they welcomed me, but I felt something big was missing in 
the church and family. 

In 2019, the first year I came to minister to the next generation, I asked them what 
they expected of pastor and their answer was to make their children pleased to come to 
the church and to be motivated to worship joyfully. Their expectation was to bring up 
children of faith through a good competent pastor. This expectation did not seem right. 
There is a saying in Africa that it takes a village to bring up a child. Likewise, in order to 
bring up a child of faith, the whole church community must work together. There was 
urgency for the whole church community, not just the senior pastor, but also church 
leaders and especially parents, to recognize that faith transfer cannot wait, and that it 
cannot happen at Sunday school alone. I had a firm belief that family should take back 
the leading central role. 

The first step I took was sharing with Church the blueprint for how to pass along 
faith to next generation through training. Upon the resignation of the then senior pastor, I 
moved from being the youth pastor to the role of senior pastor. In this new role, I began 
launching the blueprint which was conceived beforehand. I convened a parents’ meeting 
and preached to them the gospel and meaning of faith. Worship is important and through 
worship our faith is formed, informed, and grows in a daily routine. The community of 
faith does not mean merely worshipping together once a month at a sanctuary, which was 
the practice the church earlier adopted with an intent to bring all ages together through 
worship once a month. In addition to worshipping, a paradigm change was required for 


the whole church community to see the transfer of faith actually taking place. If we 
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entrust the whole work of faith transfer only to the youth pastor or even the senior pastor, 
expecting everything to go to plan, then we repeat the same mistakes of the past over and 
over again. 

Bearing in mind the special circumstances the Korean immigrant church is facing, 
my blueprint for the faith transfer included the following steps. 

1) Family worship at home led by parents which enables the sharing of the word 
of God and open communication with Q&A. 

2) An integrated curriculum which unifies the whole church by being on the same 
page of the Spirit and Scripture. 

3) Educating parents to lead the family worship by providing resources such as 
YouTube video and quick-and-easy reference material to facilitate the worship, 

4) Worshipping together with the whole family once a month in the sanctuary 
with special effort to design the order of worship to engage children of all ages, including 
infants, adolescents, young adults and adult groups, and streamlining the flow of worship 
to be inclusive and engaging. 

While implementing the project, special attention was made to the fact that deeper 
understanding was required of the cultural psychological issues the immigrant family 
uniquely face and that at the heart of many issues was their bi-lingual and bi-cultural 
context. There is a language and cultural communication barrier between parents and 
children, hindering genuine conversation. In-depth understanding of such issues helped to 
overcome the intergenerational conflict. One-sided or top-down communication culture 
in a family impedes meditation on the words and its application to oneself, so a new 


paradigm in catechism such as two-way communication with Q&A had to be newly 
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introduced. Also, the home needed to become a space of sharing faith life; for example, 
the table is not just for feeding the food for physical needs, but it should be a place of 
banquet and party for nurturing relationship and spiritual needs. Above all, when 
historical stories of faith education led by the parents were emphasized and repeated, 
faith transfer actually happened, the home became a place of worship and the relationship 
within the family was restored. 

The point is that, so far, the church has been relied upon as the center of faith 
education. With the family-equipping model training them in a parent-child program, 
parents were educated to convert to a new paradigm with their identity now as the faith 
leaders and teachers at home. The result of the project implementation was a dramatic 
change in parental recognition of their proper roles and embarking of family worship that 
included faith Q&A. This is not a small change, but a big change that enables the church 
to help families transform themselves to do what they can to transfer faith to the next 


generation. 


Methodology 
This project emphasized the importance of education of parents to become leaders 
of faith transfer at home. There was an expectation that the church could help the family 
take on the central role in faith education, along the way the church becoming further 
revitalized in the process. Accordingly, the project aimed more than anything else to 
arouse the parents’ awareness to have family worship, have conversations around the 
faith, and intentionally transfer the value and belief of the Scriptures to next generation. 


Pre- and post-surveys, interviews, and participant journaling were referred to for testing 
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the hypothesis and evaluating the project’s six-week journey of parent discipleship class 
in a Korean immigrant church. The project was evaluated to be effective in helping 
parents take on their primary role of passing their faith onto their children. 

Parents who agreed to participate in the project program were initially asked to 
complete a participation agreement and a pre-survey. The pre-survey (see Appendix A) 
used to determine the status of each family’s reality prior to participation in the project. 
The parents of the church who submitted the Agreement and Pre-Survey joined the 
project for six weeks. The first week they received a booklet detailing the contents of the 
lectures with space available to write down learning points and other notes (journaling). 

I personally invited parents in the church to participate in the study. I did so by 
announcing the project intent publicly to the church in mid-November 2021, including 
outlining the research study, selection criteria, and procedures. I then reached out 
personally and separately to eligible parents via brochures. Finally, I gave a call to each 
family asking if they are interested and what time would work best for them. 

Twelve parents representing eight families (four couples of spouses and four 
mothers) participated in the project. Finally, ten parents from 7 families (three couples of 
spouses and four mothers) completed the course. Participating are parents of children in 
grades 3-10. The parents' age ranges from 36 to 50 years old, and they make up about 20 


percent (1/Sth) of our church population. 


Data Collection 
Data was collected in three modes so as to triangulate the results. The first mode 


was the pre- and post-surveys (see Appendices A and B). These provided good 
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comparative data. The questions were focused on learning how parents changed between 
before and after their participation. This helped determine the effectiveness of the project 
and which area needed improvement. 

The second data mode was the journals the participants took throughout the 
project. These journals were a useful tool for recording how each household/individual 
experiencing changes and/or what difficulties arose from attending the lectures and 
practicing actual home worship week by week. Unlike the pre- and post-surveys which 
only showed the comparison for before and after the project, journals enabled me to track 
the week-by-week psychological changes the parents were going through, what was 
working. And what more was needed for driving the project. 

The third mode was individual interviews following the completion of the project 
that were useful for capturing concrete ideas that were not readily available from the 
surveys or journals. Given each family’s different level of faith development, it was not 
possible to set a unified goal and push for it, rather each family had a unique situation 
that needed to be factored into the development stage. In this regard, individual 


interviews were of great help for understanding these unique situations. 


Implementation 
Among the parents attending the KPCC who participated at the start of the 
project, it became known that little faith education had been given them by their 
preceding parents. Therefore, there was very little each family did except attending 
church regularly. Given the fact that they had little education and having little awareness 


of how to educate at home, they naturally shied away from teaching their faith to their 
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children at home. Under these circumstances, it was judged that simply putting pressure 
on them to try worship at home would only cause them to give up before they even tried. 
It seemed advisable that they should start with daily routines from what was near to them 
in daily life. Thus, the starting point was determined to be the dinner table where the 
family gather to eat and to have intentional fun times together. 

The project was thus formulated into a six-week program, each week built on the 
previous week’s progress. In each week, the parents had opportunities to learn in class 
from each of the foundational chapters of this thesis and then ended the final week with a 


session to put the learning into practice. The detail work of each week is outlined below. 


Week One: Restoring the Function of the Household 
Fifteen minutes — Meet and greet, Icebreaking with all participants 
Ten minutes — Introduction: overview of home faith delivering 
Fifty minutes — Lecture on I primary function of the family 
Fifteen minutes — Q&A and Discussions 


The main point of this class was that parents must make a dedicated time with 
clear intention to create a culture of spending time together for family dialogue and 
encouragement. Part of the contemporary cultural characteristics is that there are many 
experts and professionals in a fragmented and compartmentalized society to whom 
parents tend to entrust their children. Expertise and authority are assumed to come from 
obtaining diplomas. Professionals are recognized as those who are in possession of high 
level of knowledge and who succeeded in their own specialized area. Accordingly, when 
it comes to faith education, the same logic applies to faith education. But that is not the 


way it works for faith education. God has given the parents the spiritual authority and 
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responsibility to bring up their children in faith. Faith education must start at home for 


faith to be transferred to next generation.! 


Week Two: Biblical Foundation for Family Discipleship 

Ten minutes — Welcome and greet 

Fifty minutes lessons for parents — Biblical foundation for family discipleship 

Twenty minutes — Q&As and journaling 

The main purpose of this week was to emphasize the best way to train and nourish 
godliness at home is through regular family worship where the family remembers what 
God has already done, commemorates His presence in their lives, and trusts the 
continuing grace in the times to come. In this respect, Joshua 4:1-23 provides a good 
guide for this discussion. At Gilgal, while crossing the Jordan river, the people of Israel 
experienced a similar miracle that had occurred to their ancestors in the course of 
crossing the Red Sea. The God of Israel had them commemorate this event by setting up 
stones at Gilgal as a witness to how God had intervened in their history by drying up the 
river and enabling them to cross the dry land. God’s will for them was to fear God, to 
remember what God had done, and to commemorate the grace of God in their history. 

In the modern context, the setting up of the stones of Gilgal at home means 
reading and sharing the Scriptures. If the meal table is restored, it would be possible to 
take turns to read the scripture and share it around the table. To whom did God give the 
duty of bringing up the children in faith? In Deuteronomy 6:7 we read “to your children.” 


It does not say “to your church” or “to your Sunday school.” In particular when God 


' Matt Chandler and Adam Griffin, Family Discipleship: Leading Your Home through Time, 
Moments, and Milestones (Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2020), 51. 
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gives His commandment regarding children, He did not say this commandment to be on 
“your children,” instead He says this commandment be on “your hearts.” By your hearts, 


God meant the parent generation who now listen to God. 


Week Three: Historical Foundation for Family Discipleship 


Ten minutes — Welcome and greet 


Fifty minutes — Building a Disciples’ community in the household/ 
Historical foundation for family discipleship 


Twenty minutes - Q&As and journaling 

Are we simply facing a generational crisis, or did we create this crisis given the 
absence of faith education and our failure to transfer faith to the next generation? In my 
church where I am serving as a senior pastor, Proverbs 22:6 has been engraved on the 
education center entrance gate: “Train up a child in the way he should go; even when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” Why then do our parents believe the training of their 
children is the responsibility of pastors or teachers of the church? Maybe it is because 
they are not aware of the history of Christianity when discipleship and worship were 
undertaken by the family. 

In this third week, focus was placed on historical church leaders and reformers 
who emphasized family worship and parents’ central role in teaching Scripture. In this 
week, each family was asked to gather around the meal table with parents leading 
Scripture reading, sharing a message, and applying it to each family member. In our 
contemporary cultural context, it was not uncommon for family members to attend 
various church programs segregated by age, which makes it difficult for all of the family 


members to be on the same Scripture and experience the same grace. 
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Against this backdrop, a useful tool was designed for the efficacy of family 


worship that combined catechism and Havruta (the Jewish Q&A) to enable the family to 
read the Scripture and ask common questions. A sample of this family worship is shown 
in Appendix C (Korean version) and Appendix D (English version). This shared 
experience prompts common mediation and individual application. Catechism is the 
strong heritage from our faith ancestors that help the passing of knowledge through 
Q&A. The Jewish pedagogic method of Havruta, which became popular in Korean 
society, involves a freewheeling style of thinking, questioning, and answering that 
involves both parents and children rather than a teacher-student (top-down) approach.” 
Thus, this week’s lessons taught families to encounter the lesson format of catechism 


while encouraging the free interaction associated with Havruta. 


Week Four: Theology for Family Discipleship 
Ten minutes — Welcome and greet 
Fifty minutes — Theological foundation for family discipleship 
Twenty minutes — Q&As and journaling 


In this week, discipleship was explained as not just one-way communication in 
which one party teaches and the other party is taught. Discipleship is described as 
learning as much from watching and participating as from listening. There was a big 
intergenerational gap between parents whose identity had been formed in Korean 


Confucian cultural context and the next 1.5 or second generation immigrant growing up 


? Elie Holzer and Orit Kent, A Philosophy of Havruta: Understanding and Teaching the Art of 
Text Study in Pairs (Boston, Ma: Academic Studies Press, 2014), 1. 
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in the US. Making disciples means embracing one person holistically and training up the 
person the way he should go. Because of this, discipleship training through care and 
education can best be done at home. 

Theologian John Stott listed four trends that challenge Christians in modern 
times: pluralism, materialism, relativism, and narcissism.? Indeed, 1.5 and second 
generation immigrants can become accustomed to the self-loving climate of living a 
materialistic life in a pluralistic relative society. When Christians follow these trends of 
society, they cannot live as people of God’s kingdom, more precisely as true disciples of 
Jesus Christ. This problem grows bigger from generation to generation. 

Believing in Jesus means abandoning a secular way of life. Knowing Jesus and 
following Jesus require different actions. Kyle Idleman wrote in his book, Not a Fan, that 
fans cheered for Jesus, liked him, and applauded him, but took no personal 
responsibility.4 Fans can consume information or images they want and need. However, 
being a disciple and following a teacher means building a deeper relationship and holistic 
learning from a teacher. 

The participants learned in this week that Christians must return to concentrating 
on Jesus Christ, who is the only valid reason for their calling and obedience. All authority 


that calls and makes people answerable to the call is in Jesus Christ, the Son of God.° 


3 John R. W. Stott, The Radical Disciple: Some Neglected Aspects of Our Calling (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2014), 19-26. 


z Kyle Idleman, Not a Fan: Becoming a Completely Committed Follower of Jesus, updated & 
expanded ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2016), 18-22. 


> Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Discipleship [Nachfolge], Reader's Edition., ed. Eberhard Bethege, trans. 
Geffrey B. Kelly and John D. Godsey Dietrich Bonhoeffer Works (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2015), 17-18. 
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People can live with Him only when they respond to the invitation to live with Him. 
Jesus calls, and they follow. This is the core of discipleship. But its meaning has been 
diluted, and, without followership or sacrifice, Christians have become consumers of 
provided services. Looking back, the early church, which more purely accepted the 
invitation and more completely responded to the life of Jesus, seems to be too radical, 
and many modern churches, which interpreted following Jesus in complex and diverse 


ways, have lost their vitality. 


Week Five: Interdisciplinary Psychology of Family Discipleship 


Twenty minutes — Worship 


Forty minutes - each family practices discipleship: family discussion time over 
the Scripture 


Ten minutes - Q&As and journaling 

Immigrants and their children are experiencing peculiar difficulties. 
Intergenerational conflicts seem unavoidable. Many of these can be attributed to the lack 
of understanding between the generations of each other’s cultural and relational context. 
Because of this, this week’s lesson gave parents three practical ways to psychologically 
bridge the generational gap. 

1. Parents were advised to say encouraging words to their children who may feel 
alienated consciously or subconsciously. During the family gathering such as at meals 
table or family worship time, parents are encouraged to care for their children’s wounded 
hearts. These wounds come from being a minority in society and being children of 


immigrants. Recommended pep talks for parents included practical, positive expressions 
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like, “God loves you,” You are a special being,” “Mom and Dad love you,” and other 
similar phrases that often times parents neglect to share with their children. 

2. Expanded relationships with other minority friends and relatives were 
encouraged. A multi-ethnic school environment can be of great help to making children 
emotionally healthy. This requires the community of other identities, neither Korean nor 
American, who understands them. The church can become such community that stands 
behind the children for them to stay emotionally healthy. Parents are encouraged to help 
the church become such a community. 

3. Parent participants were taught to be able to recognize both sides of a cultural 
divide. This requires sensitivity and awareness of cultural issues. When interacting with 
their children, knowing both their Korean culture as well as the pressures of the 
American culture helps to access both as a means of extending their identity in a positive 
sense. 

Possession of two cultures rather than choosing to possess either one of the two is 
a strength. Having both and the power of maneuvering across the two different cultures 
should be encouraged, and not considered a weakness. Being able to draw on two 
cultures is not a display of a weakness or hypocrisy but the strength of globality. Parents 
can explain Korean culture and strengths to their children, while the children can teach 
their parents about US culture. Sharing two different perspectives on cultures and 
learning practices can lead to healthy intergenerational conversations that can help build 


mutual and reciprocal relationships across the generations. 
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Week Six: Practice for Family Discipleship 


Thirty minutes Recreation time 
Thirty minutes Worship 
Sixty minutes Lunch 


Forty minutes each family practices discipleship: family discussion time over the 
Scripture 


Twenty minutes post survey and sharing 

This week was a more extended session as the parent participants practice the 
central role they are expected to play. They were given a concrete guide on how to form 
and establish the ritual, culture, and rhythm for family worship. One round of a six-week 
project was not sufficient to have the central role of parents in faith education deeply 
entrenched in each family. However, six weeks provided a firm ground for starting this 
process. This means that the church community, the family, and each individual must join 
up together to work as a team on an on-going basis in fostering the required rhythm of 


family worship. 


Additional Church-Wide Teaching 

Against the objective of wanting to implement this faith education for next 
generation, the family driven worship-equipping model was communicated to the entire 
congregation. The practice of my church was to have the entire family worship once a 
month in unity. Also, to help make family worship a genuine part of intergenerational 
faith sharing at the family level, the order of worship was handed out bi-weekly to all 


families to practice worship bi-weekly at home. This family order of worship that was 
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handed out worked effectively for putting the congregation on the same page of the 
Scriptures and in the same spirit. 

Specifically, the order of worship contained a YouTube channel QR code to 
facilitate the worship praise at home. The hymn songs were chosen to make an appeal to 
the whole family. The main scripture included was read twice so that there was no 
oversight in reading the text. Then it provided an overview of the message so that the 
participants could grasp easily what was spoken. In the flow of the order of the worship, a 
most critical part was application questions. The application questions were not close- 
ended types but open-ended ones. Close-ended types would not help open hearts to quest 
for deeper understanding and dialogue. Only open-ended types can ask one to think 
through and apply the question into one’s life and meaning. 

For example, in Exodus 3, in which Mosses was called out by God, the questions 
were like the following. “God, in calling Moses to do his will, commanded him to take 
off his shoes. Why do you think God did that? What does it mean for someone to take off 
their shoes?” These types of open-ended questions give both the parents and children an 
opportunity to think about the meaning of taking off shoes and both can have precious 
moments to share their faith and meaning of life, which otherwise would not have been 
possible under usual circumstances. The order of worship then proceeded to the next 
phase in which some useful contextual background and additional knowledge were 
provided for reading together. Following this is final dialogue and closing in prayer with 


bearing in mind the challenge each one may be facing in real world. 
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Summary of Learning 

Most recognized by participants in the program through the project was the 
change in perception that the Church was not solely responsible for the faith education of 
the next generation. There are two reasons why faith transfer within the family was not 
happening. First and foremost, there is absence of recognition within the family that the 
family is the smallest but the most critical unit for the mission, thus resulting in an 
absence of discipleship within the family. Secondly, even if there were such recognition 
within the family, there is absence of concrete application on how to practice family 
discipleship. 

During the project period, visibly dramatic change in the participants, though not 
unexpected, was the recognition by the families engaged in the program that they should 
hold the primary responsibility for faith transfer. The pre-survey showed only 20% 
acknowledging that the family was primarily responsible. However, after the six-week 
project, the post-survey indicated 80% agreeing with the principle. Although 
contributions from the church pastor and Sunday school are still expected, the parent 
participants overwhelmingly learned that they were to be the leaders in driving faith 


education for their children. 
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10 


Pre-Survey Post-Survey 


@ Family(parents) & Church(Pastor) G Church-Family cooporate 


Table 1 — Change of perception of who should be leading generational faith transfer 


Week One Results 

In week one, the perception change regarding the role of the family was the 
greatest. It appeared that the message that faith education was not a one-way street of 
providing an answer was delivered. An interview with one family revealed that the often- 
used phrase “faith education” carried a misconception that only experts can educate the 
next generation; this need to be the “expert” put pressure on them. It was felt that more 
proper language rather than “faith education” would be helpful. The parents in the project 
came to know that their role was not to enforce the faith as someone who already knows 
everything, but as faith seekers who follow Jesus and pursue the truth together within the 
family. Without having this perceptional change, the drive towards home “faith 


education” would have only resulted in putting parents under more pressure. 
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Leonard Sweet, in his book Tablet to table, said that food is good in itself, but it 


means far more than that.° Table can be a place where family gather and spend time 
together to share meaning in their lives. For the project, each family was asked to 
emphasize and restore the formation of culture of gathering around the table. 

From the journal entries, the families participating in the program were falling far 
short of the need time to get together around the table of meal. They often dined together 
while watching TV, with each scanning through their mobile phone. They kept busy with 
many things Thus it was not the lack of absolute time but the lack of intentional time. 

Each family needed to restore the original function of the family through mutual 
conversation, by being interconnected, learning from each other, encouraging, and 
edifying where necessary.’ Without this intentional time, each can dine alone, move into 
separate rooms, and spend the time isolated. Accordingly, intentional time was to be set 
for a dining hour when all the family members could get together, which can serve as a 
starting point for faith education. If parents’ perception changed to believe that they are 
the ones impacting their children’s faith and recognizing God’s command to train up their 
children the way they should go, the table can be the starting point to reset the rhythm of 
the family’s godliness. One family said in an interview, "I thought that only reading the 
Bible for a long time or worshiping was the only way to educate on faith and no other 
practical way at home. But when I heard that faith education could begin with eating and 


talking together, my heavy-laden heart was greatly eased." Participants felt much more 


® Leonard I. Sweet, From Tablet to Table: Where Community Is Found and Identity Is 
Formed (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2014), 79-85. 


7 Timothy Paul Jones and John David Trentham, eds., Practical Family Ministry: A Collection of 
Ideas for Your Church (Nashville, TN: Randall House Publications, 2015), 49-51. 
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comfortable worshiping at home because the worshiping at home started with a 
conversation over a meal. When questioned, "do you feel comfortable when you worship 
at home with your family," the respondents showed 90% negative (very uncomfortable, a 
little uncomfortable) in the pre-survey, whereas, in post-survey, their responses turned 


positive 70% (mostly comfortable, very comfortable). 


Week Two Results 

How many times a week would parents, and children have dialogue about faith? 
According to a survey of 403 engaged Christians, 89% respondents say they attend 
church together, 59% pray together, 45% read/discuss Bible, 44% volunteer/serve with a 
ministry, and 4% indicated none of the above.® Because these were engaged Christians, 
the results were fairly encouraging. On the other hand, when I used this same survey on 
the KPCC, the results were far worse. Among the ten people who responded to the 
survey, one reads/discusses the Bible, two pray together, three attend the church and four 
do nothing. There was none who had family worship time. 

As to the reason why they cannot have family worship time, most of them replied 
that they were worried about how to lead the worship, how to choose the text, or their 
inadequate understanding of the words. Thus, 80% of the respondents responded 
affirmatively that they would be willing to have family worship time if the church 
provided guides and materials. This is a positive result that the families want to be 


equipped to embark on this discipleship pathway. 


88 Barna Group, Gen Z: The Culture, Beliefs and Motivations Shaping the Next Generation 
(Ventura, CA: Barna Group, 2018), 81-85. 
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Week Three Results 

What was awakened in the participants was the fact that throughout the Christian 
history there was emphasis on the family’s role in faith education. Not only the 
Reformers, but also early Christian Fathers as well as modern time theologians who have 
underscored the importance of family education on faith. Paradoxically, the advent and 
popularity of the Sunday school system in modern times isolated the role of family by 
making the church the center of faith education rather than the family. 

The participants in the project felt comfortable with the convenient Q&A format 
with which to lead the family worship time. When the KPCC participants were asked 
through their pre-surveys whether they felt comfortable as parents leading worship at 
home, their responses were as follows: very uncomfortable (4), somewhat uncomfortable 
(3), comfortable (2), and very comfortable (1). Seven out of the ten participants felt 
uncomfortable leading home worship before the six-week program. The reasons 
identified for feeling uncomfortable were that they had not tried this before or they were 
unfamiliar with it. In the interview, it was discovered that many parents felt not well 
prepared to preach, teach, or deliver knowledge. The reasons identified for feeling 
uncomfortable were that they had not tried this before or were unfamiliar with it. As they 
were provided with the text and Q&As associated with it, the feeling of 
uncomfortableness and inconvenience was minimized, so Church should be the provider 
of the guide. Accordingly, by relieving them of the burden to deliver perfect knowledge 


and giving them the opportunity to share their lives with their children in seeking God 
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and walking with God would likely make it possible for their children to seek God and 


pursue God in their lives. 


Week Four Results 

Discipleship is not simply a one-way street in which one party teaches and the 
other party is taught. Making disciples is much larger than that. It embraces a person 
holistically and sets a new direction for the person. Participants all agreed that Christian 
care and education are non-negotiable, and all wondered what they can possibly do 
towards these goals. Spending time together is a very basic starting point for discipleship 
building. There is a saying that children are the mirror of their parents. When children see 
their parents reading the Scriptures, praying when confronted with a crisis, and walking 
closely with God daily, they too naturally seek God. Dependency on church education by 
entrusting their children to Sunday school alone will not make this happen. Parents of 
pure Korean identity with children of dual cultural identities are unavoidably subjected to 
psychological and emotional generation gaps. To close these gaps, a lot of conversation is 
required. 

Many of the KPCC members take a rest one day a week because they are 
hardworking people. But to my great joy and thankfulness, they took seriously the 
responsibility for faith transfer to their children and took the challenge by making time to 
participate in the program. They made up their mind to set aside once a week, either 
Sunday evening or one day during the week, to intentionally spend time together with the 
whole family. In an interview, one participant said, "I wished to have a family worship 


once a week so to help make my children disciples of Jesus using the family worship 
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guide provided. But I had not acted on this. One Friday night, my son unexpectedly 


suggested, ‘Daddy, why don't we have family worship time over dinner tonight?’” Even 
the parent’s interest affected that of his children. In this case, the child was just as eager 


to have family worship. 


Week Five Results 

One participant, who was initially skeptical about this family approach to faith 
education, began to realize that intergenerational conflicts and misunderstandings carry 
far greater potential to create crises. He became aware that the difference between the 
generations is far greater than he figured, and parents attitudinal change can bring about 
change in relationship with their children. Children experience two different 
heterogenous cultures between family and school. Parents’ lives are steeped in the small 
Korean community where they reside. They may think they migrated into the much larger 
new world of America, but they actually live in a small cultural island which they chose 
to migrate into from their former much larger Korean community. On the contrary, the 
environment that surrounds their children is much different in that they go to school and 
mingle with other cultures, often causing cultural shocks and disturbances on the part of 
their children. In this context, it is crucially important to encourage children with helpful 
words and expressions that heighten their self-esteem in defiance of the alienated and 
isolated emotions they encounter as minorities. 

One participant fully sympathized that what matters most is to just accept and 
love the children as they are, not making judgments on what they do, but praising and 


complimenting who they are. She interviewed with Previously, parents were likely to 
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judged and compliment their children based on what their children did or delivered. 
There was a change in that the parents now understood that they needed to encourage and 
compliment their children based on who they are. This change from doing to being can 
heighten the self-esteem of our children. 

In particular, parents became aware that their children experience the same 
cultural shocks that they have in their workplaces. It was heartbreaking and prideful to 
think their children feeling this pain in their early childhood, and that this pain could 
continue to affect them into their college years and careers. The participants determined 
to listen well to their children, encourage them, and provide support to overcome 
difficulties to come. One mother expressed the following statement in her written 
journaling: "I realized how ignorant I was about my children's status. Following through 
the project, I have learned to empathize deeply with the confusion, discrimination, and 
pain that my children were going through while living in both American and Korean 
cultures. And I was worried that the problem could extend into college and at work in the 
future, so I decided to understand, empathize with, and care for my children's hearts. I 
will communicate with my children more and encourage them by saying, "You are God's 
beloved child, your very existence is precious to God, and you are special just the way 
you are." 

One thing notable was that there was a wide gap between what parents thought 
their understanding of their children was compared to the actual findings from the 
project. During this week, eight questions were posed to the parents like, “Who are your 
children’s favorite friend?”, “What do they worry about?”, and “Which teacher do your 


children like most?”. Remarkably, only one parental unit correctly answered four 
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questions and more. What the parents thought they knew about their children was very 


different than what they actually knew about them. 


Week Six Results 

The atmosphere of the participant families who actually practiced the home 
worship times were generally bright with active conversation throughout the Q&A 
sessions. Without knowing how to lead conversations and without a helpful medium to 
drive the dialogue, it is difficult to come up with thought-provoking questions and 
dialogue. Parents wished to have a deeper conversation with children but found it hard to 
get started due to awkward feelings. With the family worship guide and application 
questions handy, thus enabling them to apply the faith topic to their actual lives, they 
were able to carry on into deeper conversation. For instance, one family who never had 
the opportunity to talk about future dreams and future hopes said that they found it 
possible to discuss those topics when they dealt with the text on Moses and his calling by 
God in Exodus. 

God has called our families into the community. When we fear God and put God 
at the center of our family, he gives us peace. Our God is not removed or far from us. 
God is active, alive, and real in our family. He is seated at the center of our families. 


This is our families’ hope in God. 


Conclusion 
The family-equipping model for a church under this new paradigm can be laid out 


in a comprehensive plan. The preaching text and main theme of a particular Sunday 
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worship are shared with all associate pastors and leaders of the church one month ahead 


of time. The family order of worship is prepared using this theme in a formatted page that 
families can take home that Sunday after worship. The mid-week Bible class for that 
same week provides a wider view of the context to enable meditation and application for 
parents and leaders. This is eventually to be extended into Friday discipleship meeting 
where life can be shared, and members can be trained together as followers of Jesus. 

Ultimately, it is not possible to develop a one-size-fits-all solution because of the 
reality of generation gaps. Thus, it is unavoidable that each generation keeps its 
specialized way of worship service by age and stage of cultural development. Still, it is 
crucially important that the whole Church has one unified curriculum with the same 
biblical text. Reading the same text across the entire Church, listening to the same 
message, meditating on the same word, and preaching a unified message on Sunday 
through all worship services can help parents and children bring the message home for 
home discussion and worship. Parents’ Bible study in mid-week can add to the strength 
of the parents to act as teachers and leaders at home. 

One of the participants in the program shared his testimony that he was glad that 
the whole congregation received the same message which he could continue by bringing 
it into the conversations at home. This raises further the hope that the same unified 
message carried in the home can help transform the family by integrating the parents and 
child in the same grace and love of God under the same curriculum (same issue, same 
message). 

On the other hand, in order for the influencing and teaching to be effective, 


building a rapport is required, but this was overlooked by stressing too much the need of 
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family worship. Relationship building must come before influencing and teaching.’ 
However focused we are on building relationships, without godly parents and parent- 
church relationships already in place, parents alone cannot push this new paradigm 
forward. In this regard, it is necessary to educate and train parents with discipleship 
program as a prerequisite step. 

In retrospect, it may have been better if a parent-child orientation with an ice- 
breaking session could have been held prior to launching the project with the aim of soft 
launching the program. I also felt the need of training parents on the discipleship prior to 
launching the program. This would help them be prepared to take on the challenge, be 
motivated to get engaged in the program, and become even more aware of the central role 
parents are expected to play. 

One point of regret is that as the program had to run in a tight time frame, there 
was insufficient time for all participants to change their mindset. Despite the consensus 
among the parents that the family should play the central role, and thus the family 
worship time needs to be restored, there was a significant gap in the level of faith among 
the participants. After the program was over, it was noted that, thankfully, most families 
regularly worship based on the family worship guide distributed every other week. Still, 
there was also a lagging family that never held a family worship service after the program 
had ended. Two member who only attend church, dropped out of the project. This can be 
evidence that a marginally connected person with weak faith, when asked to carry the 


additional burden of educating their children, may just drop out altogether. We 


? Ron Hunter Jr., The DNA of D6: Building Blocks of Generational Discipleship (Nashville, TN: 
Randall House, 2015), 25 
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optimistically expect positive effects from emphasizing faith, the recovery of family 
worship, and the stronger functioning of the community, but there is a chance that it may 
not go to plan. 

As Jason Helopoulos pointed out, regardless of whether we worship or not, 
whether we succeed in transferring the faith or not, we are God’s people who have been 
saved. When the faith education becomes an obligation, we can lose the joy. Hence, as 
people who have been saved, we should enjoy and pursue faith which will then translate 
into this becoming what we want to do.'° Before launching the parents’ discipleship 
program, it is necessary to provide parents with a basic gospel program and underscore 
the joy and happiness of being the parents who pass along the faith to next generation. In 
the future, when a similar program is to be launched, the grace of God and the joy of 
salvation must be taught and experienced by parents themselves before educating parents 
on the necessity of faith transfer. When parents are not ready to faith transfer and are 
asked to do so, various complex issues can emerge. 

It came as a hope to me that if the church has one curriculum, meditating on the 
same text, applying the message to all, going on to share the same theme, much can be 
done to reduce intergenerational conflict and division. The KPCC wants to carry on the 
unified curriculum thereby becoming the community that transfers faith to next 
community. One example of curriculum that can help with this is “Living Life,” a 
monthly publication in Korean for subscription and meditation.'! The overarching 


thematic flow follows a daily text with Sunday preaching chosen from one of the texts 


'0 Jason Heolopoulos, A Neglected Grace: Family Worship in the Christian Home (Glasgow, 
Scotland: Christian Focus, 2016), 16. 


1 «7 iving life,” duranno.com, https://www.duranno.com/livinglife/. 
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from the monthly volume. For instance, “Living Life” for January 2022 deals with the 
Gospel passages of Luke 1-8. The Sunday preaching in January 2022 picks one text from 
within these Bible chapters. The next generation worship also follows the same flow and 
preaches on the same theme. This renders the message to be unified across the worship 
services, Sunday school, and home worship. Every second and fourth week, the family 
order of worship hand-out is provided to each home for sharing the word with the 
children. The parents and children are encouraged to exchange conversation at the dining 
table over the unified message that they heard over the weekend, which enables them to 
have fruitful discussion. All participants in the program hoped that the Church would 
continue to provide education and guide them through practical methods. It is critically 
important to develop a curriculum for fostering parent-child relations and forming and 
informing a parent community for faith education through periodic meetings and 
feedback. There will likely be additional training provided on the use of proper language, 
dialogue, identifying personality, understanding people, love languages, and other topics. 
In addition, there will be seminars for mother and schools for fathers to be rolled out in 
the church, all intended to make families integrated as the center of faith transfer with the 
church in a supporting role. It goes far beyond simply holding the parents directly 
responsible for faith education and transfer of faith to reset the whole church community 
in new paradigm and new direction. 

I dream about whole families in the congregation becoming full of knowledge of 
God and strength. I dream about the parent generation fearing God and experiencing the 
love of God. I dream about the next generation knowing God by hearing, experiencing, 


and then passing along the faith and work of salvation through to next generation. 


APPENDIX A 


Pre-survey 
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Pre-project survey = SRA\E BeWeES| Svs Sos) Soreic|cCp. a/B C= 
FI|9or AoA + VUSUC. BH ASO SS DEWEY Dols Oot So|ttee 


MSS, HEEAUE P7|SOS ASELCH. 


Name 0|#: 


Child's Age/Gender AftL42| Lto|2} 4: 


O 


1. Do you talk about God or spirituality with your family members? 7}S2| 7AHSzt 
OL] SES SAO! SAO] CHOPOY CHSHS OfYL|t? 

1) MS4 SEX] QHECh. 2) 712] SFA] OHECH. 3) BSO|CH. 4) SS OH WOICh. 5) APE Sth. 

1 


Low 


) Not at All. 2) Rarely 3) Regularly 4) We Try Often 5) We Do it Often. 


2. Who do you talk with when you talk about your faith? 4! 2to] Zt6-ojH 4-729} CHS-S 
LSet? (WSOPE SE Ol BAHASA.) (Check all that apply) 

1) 51 2) XH4 3) S4|/AfOH 4) 13] PMS! 5) MOCHA 6) SARL! 7)7IEF 

1) Parents 2) Children 3) Brothers/Sisters 4) Church Members 5) Evangelists 6) 
Pastors 7) Other 


3. How many times a month do you have family worship time with your child(ren) at 
home? ArL|2} Ststol] StH FP-SojHHS Seite? 

1) Hof OFA] PSEC. 2) 1 Sl Ol 3) 2 3] Ol 4) 3 3] Ole 5) 43] Oleg 

1) Not at all. 2) Once 3) Twice 4) Three Times 5) Four or more times 


4. Do you feel comfortable when you worship at home with your family? 7-32} Yala 
OHHOT= 210i] HOSS LA YL? 
1) HS SHO, 2) AS SHOCf, 3) HSOlCf, 4) CHAS WOtorct. 
5) OHS Herre. 
1) Very uncomfortable. 2) A little uncomfortable. 3) Normal. 4) Fairly comfortable. 
) 


5) Very comfortable. 
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5. Who do you think should be the main helper of your children's spiritual growth? 
SMO] AL L| S4 Aso] SE FSS FE OE Ff S[OfOF SHC ad WAhoryL|}? 

(AL: FS, SAL MEAP, SVSti Ae AOt HELE AHH, FIEP It aa el, Stal S) 

(Examples: parents, pastors, evangelists, Sunday School teachers, faith mentors or seniors, 
other family members, schools, etc.) 


6. Who do you think is having the greatest spiritual influence on your child(ren) right 
now? =7f SIA Salo Ab O!7] SHO@ Its S SSS Al QUCtal H2poryyl |p? 


oe a uw 


7. Where is the main place of your child(ren)'s discipleship? GA!2| ALY Q| AAPL L| SE 
SAS YC|YL|7? 

1) APL] AA® 2) HOA, FRSA 3) ws SApe/HASSSHE 4) IE, 

1) by themselves 2) with parents at home 3) with pastors/adults at Church 

4) Other 


8. How much do you think you are knowledgeable about discipling your child(ren)? AFL4 
A|AFSfOi] CHOrOY SOL Sra QLEP AD HAPOEL] 7? 
1) Hof DEAL 2) F SEACH 3) ASO 4) 2S Aa QC, 5) Of4= A Aa ICH. 


1) | have no idea. 2) I'm not sure. 3) Average. 4) Know a little. 5) | know it very well. 


9. What do you currently do to educate your child(ren) with Christian/biblical 
perspectives? 7|SuA4/g4A4ol eos AAS WSop7| Soy SA SAS of ALI? 


10. How do you define faith education/family discipleship? 4!Q@ WS FE 7}-y Alzt LO} 
Coy Of] SLObYL|7l? 


11. Finally, please write down any questions or expectations, including what you would 
like to learn in this parent's disciple class, O[A|2}OS SOAAStWS Sool HOD Ye 
LHS O|Lf AICHE QLOATCPE AOlAEA| 2 


Thank you for participating in the survey. 
SEO YOHOtOY AVAL BATSELICL. 
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Post-project survey # SEA\_E DEAE SrpS SoH SStQy_iCf. 2] HB ee 
F7|Boe Hood = USC. BSE lsez 


MSS, HEEAUE P7BOS ASELICH. 


a ae 


Name 0|5: 
Child's Age/Gender AftL42| Lto|2} 4: 


1 
Otte] SE SAO! SAO] CHOPOY CHStS OYL|7}? 

1) Sof OFA] BSECh. 2) ALI OFA] BEECT. 3) HSOIC. 4) SS Of= WO|CH. 5) Abe 
St 


2. Who do you talk with when you talk about your faith? 4! 2to] Zt6-o{H 4-719} CHS}S 
LHL? (HSOPE DE EO] HASHAEAIL. ) 


7) [Et 


3. How many times a month do you have family worship time with your child(ren) at 
home? AFL 2f SSO] SHA ApRoieHS SelLte? 
1) Mof OFA] PSEC. 2) 1 Sl Ol 3) 2 3] Ol 4) 3 3] Ole 5) 49] Oleg 


4. Do you feel comfortable when you worship at home with your family? 7-32} Yall 
OHHOPE 210] HOSS KHL}? 


1) HP SMO}, 2) FS SHO. 3) SOC. 4) CHA WOrofct. 5) oS 
TAOroTCt. 


5, Who do you think should be the main helper of your children's spiritual growth? 
Selo| ALES| SA Ps Fel SSS BE OE HI SOLOF SHCt a YAporyL|t? 
(AI: 2D, SAL ASAP OSH MAHL] ALCP HELE MMH, JIE 2} MG! Stal S) 


1 Lod, WL as 


6. Who do you think is influencing the most right now to your child(ren) SPIRITUALLY? 
SIE BIA Selo] APEO|7| SHO@ ats Ss SSS OAlD QCtal H2poryl|7t? 


ou L 


7. Where do you think should be the main place of your child(ren)'s discipleship? GA!2| 
APL L| AACE] 4 El SATE OFL[OFOF SHC ad ~HAhOrY LI}? 
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1) Ate] AAS 2) HOA] HHOSHE] 3) WIA] SA /OESS HE 4) PEt 


8. How much do you think you became knowledgeable about discipling your child(ren)? 
ALL] AALStOl] COO, SOPL SAH] S|SICPad A AbOP YL |p? 

1) Ho] PEACH 2) FASC, 3) SSO. 4) FS AT IC 5) os AA 
OIC, 


9. What do you currently do/want to do to educate your child(ren) with 
Christian/biblical perspectives? 2|Sil4/M AAO! HY O 2 ALS DSSp| Ploy SAH 


SAS of ALD} S= op] Horyl|7? 


10. How do you define faith education/family discipleship? 4!Q@ WS FE 7} AlAt LO} 
Coy Of] SLObYL|7l? 


11. What do you want to learn more about family decipleship/faith education for your 
children? O}A|4OR AS HOT AS A|O|L} AIL} DS MYBO] YOAICHH BoAAQ. 


12. What was the most important thing you learned through this seminar? 
SOAS WS SOF Arg USFAORS J, MSS Fol UC Aojsai2. 


SEO BOoto] SAMA] AAPEELICT. 
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AL IUeE] Sate Geataaa 
Voge 


h of Conciren 


+ al) wy 2] 


20223 28 2a F “Ase BAL.” 


é ZF S}7] opscte ofS-So| Boj” 
(QB QR RCH AMES FOepe Azs-qa2) 


e277] 
LS ABSHE YO] ULL? SLY ojop7|spHaj2. 


LES S917) peg 124: 22-28 aed il BAS Sopa 24 olay. 


22 OF-ALAY [At7121] AlAPSOUA SSSHACH. “AA Os yt S/o] Sect SSS Palspeja 
‘FHS ASM SD AM | Ba, SSB LSsy4D' PAS VSM sta 4 Bot! Soret. 

23 SSE SASS ASD, SE RHC GF ASIC. 

24 MOS S2tSh SOfep. MOE MS PelA|S Yad, ASAlS Bal, S ASOAlE KZtO|L} 
SBE AC. AAU Sl PAA ASS HUFAC YS|= ASCE BW C 7/512] YOU}? 


25 YS] AEGIA F7t ABStCha HAY, Al FSS Tt S2lsS SA + WEL? 

26 YSl7t ASS] FE YS RStAM, HAsO] CE WSS ABSL}? 

27 HSZO| BAI ArehezlS HAps MOfep. AS SA] OLS, ABS SA] Bech. WeyLy 
UE SIO] SSC. 2p7|9| SA SSt= ze] YE SSSS O| S slots areal YAl RorAct. 
28 VS0| HS ASO, LS SA UCPVEUY OSOlOl| SOS SE SHA] 12} ZO] BS|A|AE, 

SPST] ESOS] BF VYS|A| YOAIARLLP? 2p |o| SE BSS HSA SAE HOH, 7HHLSO = AAC. 


12> 


<- 4 B77] 


1. Ate SA2 LHC ASEH AO| SAolepa s-Att2? 
2. HUE MOA} HISS Al SAAR? 
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CD, ase) 


1, OPFUSRE ABS ABSA Has + RE BM? AMStE HAO se FE WO] 2tcpa 
FAUMZ? 

2. LE ABASA SS Stl SO| HASH AO] ALL? St PAA] POS Ly 4S 01 Al AV 
Z\al72? 


LIA, 82317] 


DHE DEES] 242401 OH CHaH SO} SALES? Dey WepoH f= 
a 0j210|$0| 
ABSA PHS CH FO4O| AVIS ASSICED SHLICH. 247] 
210} 
ia AY ClYoHr| AO] ABS o|of7[spD wilh Wo] Sa 2po1, 1a} 


Age 

AA AFECED OFO| S47] SoHEA|2, CHO] Uy O/Of7/S SHFE 
AULSSE ABS HAEq| [SO] SACHA, SOL AA! StL] Pel 
ABs SSSA SOL} GF SSMAQ? Pelt 7121 SE ABA 


BAS ASS stl s| SAMOA. “Y4s| H4S Ch FA] Hef OE 
DV} 4s|S S2yolep(HSSa5a7 wa BS) 


Ny) 7S} OFZ 


StH, SUSE PeloAl| BLSt AO] SAM] BF OPYUCH. Deja Pejoj7| PAs AS FALE 
BOMUC Str SAA PeIS SHALE OH 2/OYS V7 HFA, SG] SE ABS sp |Sct, 
OHVOHS Sth} KO] SE AS SSIs] POS + USS SEMA UY SE Al Fld! O44 2I 
ses JSAuCy. 


LIA 1-28 4 2F 


“hPE7] UE te} oe] 7S ale sels Web} al ze ala US ope ao] ye} 


FASS 9 B23 a TS ob 


1-2 @ Set AHO] al SASHA SS BSAC CeO] MH AS FH, 2A BF SOE RO] BO Fa Wea, 
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Family Worship Sample (English) 
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Weekieai A MILY WORSHIP 


February 13, 2022 
“Do not worry.” 


p : 
Praise. “Beautiful hearts unite together” 


(Scan the QR code above to open the music video on YouTube.) 


Opening 


Is there anything you worry about recently? Can you share one? 


LA Today’s scripture Luke 12:22-28 (NIV) 


Let’s read twice together. 


22 Then Jesus said to his disciples: “Therefore | tell you, do not worry about your life, what you will 
eat: or about your body, what you will wear. 23 For life is more than food, and the body more than 
clothes. 24 Consider the ravens: They do not sow or reap, they have no storeroom or barn; yet God 
feeds them. And how much more valuable you are than birds! 25 Who of you by worrying can add 
a single hour to your life[a]? 26 Since you cannot do this very little thing, why do you worry about 
the rest? 

27 “Consider how the wild flowers grow. They do not labor or spin. Yet | tell you, not even Solomon 


in all his splendor was dressed like one of these. 28 If that is how God clothes the grass of the field, 


which is here today, and tomorrow is thrown into the fire, how much more will he clothe you—you 


of little faith! 


22 
CF Let's take a look. 


oo 


1. What did Jesus say are more important than food and clothes? 


2. How does God take care of ravens and wild flowers? 
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LT Let’s go deeper. 


1. Do you think the worry that you shared earlier at the beginning is something that you can solve by 
worrying? What might be better things to do instead of worrying? 
2. Have you ever experienced in your life that God solved the problem you worried about? 


3. How do you think or expect God will take care of your life? 


LIN \ Did you know? 
Have you heard of Guatemalan “worry dolls’? In Guatemala, when 
children are scared or worried, parents give them worry dolls. It is said 
that before you go to bed, if you tell your worries to the dolls and put 


the dolls under your pillow, the dolls take away those worries. 


ie : If it can be helpful to comfort yourself when you talk to the worry 


dolls, how much better do you think it can be when we tell all our 


worries to our living and mighty God? 


The Bible says “Cast all your anxiety on him because he cares for you.” (1 Peter 5:7) 


YW) Closing in Prayer 


Father God, you know what we need and you give everything we need. Help us always remember 
that you are a caring father and do not worry about anything. Instead, let us live our life with a 


brave heart and faith according to your will. In Jesus name, Amen. 


-\. Memory Verse Jan-Feb) 


“Whoever wants to be my disciple must deny themselves and take up their cross daily and follow me.” 


Luke 9:23 


*Read together three times. You can cut out the memory verse and place it on a good place to look at. 
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